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A BIRTHDAY WISH. 
(L. A. I., March roth, 1881.) 


‘* TIME flies,”’ they say. 
well 
To watch him flying and not wish to stay 
him, — 
Especially as I don’t know the spell 
That coudd delay him! 


Perhaps it’s just as 


And if he paused ’twould trouble folks who 
take 
A yearly due of rent, and rate, and tax, 
And might confuse the thoughtful souls who 
make 
Our almanacks. 


No, let him fly! But as he hurries on 
Would he but hear my birthday wish! 
should 
Take nought away of happiness bygone, 
Bring nought but good. 


He 


He should not point to memories half effaced, 
Nor dole the sands of life in scanty measure, 
Time, like an eager messenger, should haste 
To do your pleasure. 


He should bring hope to giadden all the year, 
Hope with no lingering shadow of regret, 
And, passing, make the home that you hold 

dear 
Still dearer yet. 


He should not change the friends who round 
you stand, 
But added names upon his record trace, 
The circle should not know a loosened hand, 
A missing face. 


No thought of sadness should his passing 
leave, 
No! evermore so lightly should he fly 
That only by his gifts could you perceive 
Time had gone by. 


Ah! but enough of this! I fear lest you 
Should laugh at foolish thought and clumsy 
rhyme. 
But that’s what Z would 
do 
If I were Time! 
MARGARET VELEY. 


Foolish? Perhaps. 


SPRING. 


Just a tiny blue-eyed maid, 
Newly out of Eden strayed; 
Lips, a bud rose-tinted, rare, 
And the sunlight in her hair — 
Here is Spring! 


Leaves are few to make her bowers, 

Bunches bright of leafless flowers 

Are by baby fingers placed 

Side by side, in happy haste — 
Little Spring! ’ 
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Gardens dark with winter gloom, 
All at once begin to bloom; 
Budding branches, lifted high, 
Laugh and whisper in the sky, 
‘* Welcome, Spring!’ 


She will reach their stately height — 

What to her are blossoms bright? 

Little Spring, in haste to pass, 

Lets them fall among the grass — 
Eager Spring! 


Tiptoe stands, with parted lips, 
Cannot reach their swaying tips, 
Brushes past in April griet — 
See! The underwood in leaf! 
Fairy Spring! 


She is growing tall and slim, 

And her eyes are darkly dim, 

Deepening with the deepening sky, 

Darkening with the bluebell’s dye, — 
7s it Spring? 


They were wide and undismayed, 
Timid now, and veiled in shade; 
Comes a sound of hurrying feet, 
She is flushed with roses sweet — 
Happy Spring! 


Ah! last moment here she stood. 
Gone forever! Through the wood 
Came young Summer, and in bliss 
Died she ’neath his burning kiss — 
Farewell, Spring! 
MARGARET VELEY. 


SIBYLLINE LEAVES. 


THE story of our love is incomplete ; 
The leaves of childhood and of youth are 
missing ; 
Yet ‘‘ better late than never ’’ ’twas to meet, 
Qur lips, at least, are not too old for kiss- 
ing. 


What rapture to have loved as boy and girl! 
How sweet to have been playfellows to- 
gether; 
Over one fairy-tale our heads to curl, 
Inseparable birdlings of a feather! 


To mate in the first freshness of our youth 
Was happiness life never to us granted; 
Lonely apart we pined, each seeking truth! 
Together, we had found love’s land en- 
chanted. 


The past is flown, the future still have we; 
So let our twin souls blend beyond the ages, 

Till, young and fair, beside the jasper sea, 
We may discover all love’s torn-out pages. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. GEORGE HILL. 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
rHE BRITISH MUSEUM AND THE PEOPLE 
WHO GO THERE. 


THE opening of the white wing of the 
British Museum is an event which has 
aroused the attention not only of literary 
and artistic London, but of the whole 
world of letters and science in its widest 
sense. Indeed it would almost seem that 
it has excited a stronger interest in the 
capitals of Europe and America than 
among ourselves. It is an unfortunate 
characteristic of Londoners that they fail 
to appreciate the wealth of rarity and of 
beauty which lies at their doors, and re- 
gard only as objects of admiration those 
things which are foreign and strange. 
The interest which is excited at Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, Paris, and New York by 
any changes in or additions to our national 
collections, finds but a comparatively faint 
echo in the centre of their attraction; and 
for every hundred visitors from the east- 
ern and western continents who make 
their annual pilgrimages to the public in- 
stitutions of London with all the devout- 
ness of Mohammedan pilgrims to the holy 
places at Mecca, not more probably than 
ten or twenty Londoners, apart from the 
general public, pay the homage due to the 
shrines of knowledge which lie within 
their reach. 

A thing which can be done at any time 
has a tendency to be put off to that con- 
venient season which never comes; and 
if by any chance a visit to the British 
Museum is made at the instance of a 
country cousin or of children at home for 
the holidays, the ease with which it is 
accomplished seems to obviate the neces- 
sity of making any preliminary study of 
the objects which are to be seen within 
the building. The result is that such 
visitors as we are supposing arrive at the 
entrance hall without any knowledge of 
the geography of the Museum, or any 
acquaintance, however slight, with the 
contents of the various departments, and 
thus wander, at the bidding of the merest 
chance, either among the statues of 
Greece and Rome, the sculptures of Egypt 
and Babylonia, the books and manuscripts 
of all nations, the porcelain and pictures 
of China and Japan, the ancient glass ves- 
sels of Venice, mummies from the banks 
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of the Nile, or weapons and gods from 
the Peloponnesian Islands. Even if for- 
tune should be so kind as to guide their 
steps in the direction of those objects for 
which, by the light of nature, they may 
have a taste, the want of even a passing 
preliminary inquiry deprives them of all 
power of either understanding or really 
enjoying them. In these circumstances 
the inevitable result is easily foreshad- 
owed. They grow weary of looking at 
they know not what, and they leave the 
building voting it dreary, uninteresting, 
and very tiring. Thackeray in one of his 
books quotes an Eastern fable, in which 
an owl gives it as his opinion that a night- 
ingale isa much overrated bird; and we 
cannot help feeling that such people as 
we have described have something in 
common with the owl in the adage. 

This is the more to be regretted, since, 
when rightly understood, the Museum is 


An epitome of all that is pleasing to man. 


It is like an exceeding high mountain, 
from which all the nations of the earth 
can be seen. In its galleries may be sur- 
veyed the history of nature and mankind 
from the time of Noah down to the pres- 
ent day. On the monuments there col- 
lected may be read the annals of those 
mighty empires of old, whose triumphs in 
the arts and sciences and whose power in 
arms have excited the wonder of succeed- 
ing ages; and there may be traced the 
records of their successors in the govern- 
ment of the civilized world, and of the 
savage races which have in bygone days 
fought with flint spears and arrows, dwelt 
in lacustrine huts, and left memorials of 
themselves in heaps of stones and rude 
carvings. So also is unfolded the course 
of nature, beginning from those forms 
which are hidden in the depths of the 
earth and sea, to the modern flora and 
fauna of every land under the sun; while 
in the library are collected the books of 
all nations and languages. Thus a visitor 
to the Museum whose eyes are opened 
may claim to be a denizen of every clime 
and a contemporary of every age. Guided 
by the uncorrupted evidences of the monu- 
ments, he may start from almost the cra- 
dle of the human race, and beginning from 
some centuries before the time when 
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Abraham “went forth from Ur of the |Guzummanu are figured on the slabs in 


Chaldees,” he may trace the history of the 
world through all succeeding centuries. 
He may stand as a witness to the combats 
of Nimrod, “ the mighty hunter before the 
Lord,” with lions, and may join in the 
triumph of the mighty one when his vic- 
tims crouch dying at his feet. He may 
listen to the story of the flood told by 
Noah to his great-grandson, the same hero, 
and may see copies of tablets originally 
written about 3000 B.C., containing an ac- 
count of the creation, from the time “ when 
on high the heavens were not proclaimed, 
and beneath the earth recorded not a 
name.” And he may study deeds of part- 
nership and official reports which were in- 
dited more than forty centuries ago. Com- 
pared with these dates, the records of 
Tiglath-pileser III. (745-727 B.C.) seem 
almost modern documents. But what 
they lose in antiquity they gain in com- 
pleteness. The visitor may see this war- 
rior king wearing his royal robe, and, with 
staff in hand, standing as though in the 
act of command. He may see him go 
forth to war, as when he “distressed” 
King Ahaz, and carried away the Israel- 
ites into captivity ; and he may see him 
conducting sieges and receiving tribute 
from the hands of conquered princes. 
Later again he may march with him 
against Media, Armenia, and Van, and 
after terms have been made with Ahaz, 
king of Judah, may follow in the invasion 
of Syria, undertaken at the request of that 
sovereign, and may join in the triumph at 
the defeat of Rezon the king. He may 
witness the rout of the armies of Pekah, 
king of Israel, and the plundering of his 
country ; and at the close of these exploits, 
he may “assist ” at the court held at Da- 
mascus by the victor, and may see Ahaz 
and other vassals bowing low before their 
suzerain. 

One and all of these mighty deeds are 
chronicled on the monuments, where also 
are to be found the achievements of a 
long line of sovereigns, of whom Sennach- 
erib, son of Sargon of Assyria (720-705 
B.C.), Was one of the most conspicuous. 
Before his victorious troops Merodach- 
baladan III., king of Babylon — the flight 





the Kouyunjik Gallery with great force — 
was compelled to crave for mercy. There 
are seen the Babylonian fugitives hiding 
themselves among the bulrushes, or at- 
tempting to escape by plunging into the 
river from the pursuing Assyrian soldiers, 
who neither give nor ask for quarter ; and 
there are also to be seen incidents in a 
later campaign undertaken by the con- 
queror against Hezekiah, king of Judah, 
whom also he reduced to submission. 
His song of triumph on this occasion is 
most interesting. After giving a long list 
of his earlier victories he says :— 


In the course of my expedition I besieged, 
captured, and carried off the spoils of the 
cities Beth-Dagon, Joppa, Beneberak, and 
Azuru —cities of Sidka, who afterwards sub- 
mitted not to my yoke. The nobles, princes, 
and people of Ekron, who had placed Padi, 
their king, keeper of the agreement and oath 
of Assyria, in bonds of iron, and had given 
him to Hezekiah, King of Judah, —evilly in 
the darkness they had done it, —feared in 
their hearts. They called for help, and there 
came the kings of Egypt and the soldiers, 
archer-charioteers, and horses of the King of 
Ethiopia, a countless force. . . . I drew near 
to Ekron, and I killed the nobles and princes 
who had committed evil, and I hung their 
bodies on stakes within the city. The people 
of the city doing sin and wickedness I took as 
spoil; the rest of them who had done no evil 
or wrong, who had no sin, I commanded their 
release. Padi, their king, I caused to come 
forth from the midst of Jerusalem and to sit 
upon the throne of lordship over them, and I 
imposed upon him the tribute of my lordship; 
but Hezekiah, of the land of the Jews, who 
had not submitted to my yoke, twenty-six of 
his strong cities, fortresses, and the smaller 
towns which were around them, which were 
innumerable, with advance of battering-rams, 
and throwing of darts, smiting of clubs, 
breaching, cutting, and earthworks, I besieged 
and captured. I brought out from the midst 
of them, and counted as spoil, 200,150 people 
small and great, male and female; horses, 
mules, asses, camels, oxen, and sheep innu- 
merable. Him I made as a caged bird within 
Jerusalem, his royal city. I surrounded it 
with towers, and turned the exit of the great 
gate of his city, and it was conquered... . 
Terrible fear of my lordship struck Hezekiah, 
the wandering Arabs and colored soldiers 


of whose army through the marshes of | which for the strengthening of Jerusalem he 
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had brought in and to whom he had given | 
payment. He sent down after me 3o talents 
of gold, Soo talents of silver, glass, precious 
stones, large pieces of lapis-lazuli, couches of 
ivory, standing thrones of ivory, elephants’ 
skins, elephants’ tusks, es# wood, and instru- 


ments of all kinds, a valuable treasure, and his | 


daughters, the eunuchs of his palace, zé77 and 
ndrati, to the midst of Nineveh, the city of 
my dominion, and to give tribute and do 
obeisance he sent his messenger.* 

Numerous sculptures, representing scenes 
in the campaigns of Sennacherib here re- 
ferred to, line the walls of the gallery. 

But though victorious abroad he was 
not able to gain the mastery in his own 
household, After a reign of nearly a 
quarter of a century, during which he 
triumphed incessantly over his foreign 
enemies, he was murdered by his sons 
“in the house of Nisroch his god,... 
and Esar-haddon his [youngest] son 
reigned in his stead.” ¢ The victories of 
this monarch almost surpassed those of 
his father. He invaded and conquered 
Egypt; and, on a later occasion, “ took 
Manasseh among the thorns, and bound 
him with fetters, and carried him to Baby- 
lon.” f 

But not the least interesting object in 
this department is a cast of the Moabite 
stone, which, as will possibly be remem- 
bered, contains an account of the war of 
Mesha, king of Moab, against Omri, 
Ahab, and Ahaziah, kings of Israel. Close 
to this cast is one of the inscription 
(B.C. 700) at the Pool of Siloam, which 
now stands exactly as it did when the 
blind man bathed his eyes in the water at 
the bidding of Christ, and which recounts 
how the workmen began to excavate at 
the tunnel which connects the spring and 
the pool at both ends and met in the cen- 
tre. “When as yet the two bodies of 
miners were separated by a distance of 
three cubits of earth, they heard each oth- 
er’s voices. They hewed away, pickaxe 
against pickaxe, and the waters flowed 
trom the spring to the pool, a distance of 
twelve hundred cubits.” 

Second neither in antiquity nor in inter- 


* The Official Guide to the Kouyunjik Gallery, pp. 
295 30 

+ Isaiah xxxvii. 38. 

+ 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11 
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est to the Assyrian antiquities are the 
objects contained in the Egyptian rooms. 
No doubt the cases containing the mum- 
mies are those which attract the largest 
amount of popular interest. In no mu- 
seum in the world, with the exception of 
that of Boulak, on the banks of the Nile, 
are there collected so many mummies of 
kings and nobles as in the British Mu- 
seum. To the eye of an expert, the sar- 
cophagi of men of wealth and position are 
easily distinguishable by their massive 
construction, in granite, basalt, alabaster, 
or breccia; and the inscriptions on the 
lids make the identification of the dead 
a matter of certainty. One of the earliest 
mummies in the collection is that of King 
Mykerinos, who reigned about 3400 B.c. 
After having rested undisturbed for more 
than four thousand years, his tomb was 
opened by bandits, who stole all the valu- 
ables they could find. In this half-robbed 
condition the sepuichre was rediscovered 
in 1838, by Mr. Vyse, who carried off the 
mummy and the sarcophagus. Unfortu- 
nately, during a storm in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, the ship bearing this royal bur- 
den went down to the bottom, and the 
sarcophagus with it. But happily the box 
containing the mummy floated; and the 
unwrapped remains of the poor king are 
now to be seen in the third Egyptian 
room. Side by side with these royal frag- 
ments lie the veritable flesh and bones of 
many a noble, who may 
have walked about (how strange a story!) 
In Thebes’s streets three thousand years 
ago, 

When the Memmonium was in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles tremendous, 
Of which the very ruins are stupendous. 


And there is no positive anachronism in 
our surmising with Horace Smith that 


Perchance those very hands, now pinioned 
flat, 
Have hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh glass to 
glass, 
Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 
Or doffed their own to let Queen Dido pass ; 
Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 
A torch at the great temple’s dedication. 


But though the mummies are objects 
which strike the imagination by their in- 
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dividual reality, they do not present the | 


same historical and literary interest as the 
papyri, in which the Museum is particu- 
larly rich. In these are embalmed the 
ancient mythological beliefs of the people, 
the annals of their kings, and the social 
habits of the early Egyptians. The Book 
of the Dead is, of all the known papyri, 
the most valuable in ascientificsense. In 
it we find many of the Christian beliefs in 
embryo; and in the legend of the de- 
struction by fire of the demons of mist 
and rain by the sun-god, we have the 
myth on which the Copts, and afterwards 
the whole Christian world, based the idea 
of hell. In the early Coptic documents 
the demons of the mist are converted 
without an attempt at concealment into 
the souls of the lost. In the same way is 
foreshadowed the legend of St. George 
and the dragon in a papyrus describing 
the victory of the sun-god over Apepi, the 
spirit of evil. In another curious papyrus 
of the fourteenth century B.C., occurs the 
tale of the two brothers, Anpu and Bata, 
which is in effect the story of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife, the wife of Anpu being the 
treacherous maligner. Another document, 
about 1400 B.C., contains the diary of an 
Egyptian traveller through Palestine and 
Syria. With curious minuteness he de- 
scribes the moving accidents by flood and 
field which befell him, as well as a most 
untoward difficulty in which a flirtation 
with a lovely damsel, whom he found 
picking grapes in a vineyard, involved 
him. If, however, we were to reckon the 
value of papyri by their length, the palm 
must be given to one which measures one 
hundred and thirty-five feet in length, and 
which contains the records of the reign of 
the great monarch Rameses III., with a 
detailed list of the temples which he built 
and the presents which he offered to the 
gods. But, to our minds, the gem of the 
collection is one recently brought from 
Egypt by the indefatigable and erudite 
Egyptologist, Mr. Budge. As much by 
judicious management as good fortune, he 
managed to secure this treasure within a 
few hours of the time when the house to 
which the papyrus had been removed was 
surrounded and taken possession of by 
Egyptian soldiers in the interest of the 
Boulak Museum. The tomb in which it 
was found had never been touched since 
the time when, upwards of thirty centuries 
ago, the bodies it contained were laid to 
rest within its walls. The wine-jars, the 


cakés, and other offerings were there as | 
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all its entirety scarcely touched by the 
hand of time, with the script as legible, 
and the illuminations as brilliant in color, 
as when they were first delineated. We 
are accustomed to admire the early Flem- 
ish and Italian illuminations, and we do 
well; but for richness of-color and clas- 
sical beauty, they certainly do not excel 
the strangely beautiful illustrations of the 
Egyptian artist who adorned this scroll. 
In one of the panels seven kine are repre- 
sented, with reference, evidently, to some 
well-known legend which may very prob- 
ably have been present in the mind of 
Pharoah when he dreamed his celebrated 
dream. This is only one of the numerous 
treasures which Mr. Budge brought back 
with him from the East, not the least 
interesting of which is a small weight, 
which, as we learn from the trilingual 
inscription which it bears, belonged to 
Darius the Great, when king of Babylon. 
When, however, we pass into the sculp- 
ture-galleries of the Greek and Roman 
department we come into an atmosphere 
of beauty and poetic feeling incomparably 
superior to that which surrounds the 
statues of Assyria and Egypt. The mag- 
nificent marbles, for instance, from the 
Parthenon, which fill the Elgin room, are 
unsurpassed in beauty of form, depth of 
feeling, and skill in execution. Designed 
and sculptured by Pheidias, or his dis- 
ciples, at a time when Pericles ruled the 
destinies of Athens, they represent the 
most perfect Greek art at the most perfect 
period of its development. Every form is 
instinct with life and godlike grace — 


All, all divine —no struggling muscle glows, 

Through heaving vein no mantling life-blood 
tlows, 

But animate with deity alone, 

In deathless glory lives the breathing stone. 


No wonder that to many an excited and 
over-burdened nature the sight of these 
marbles has brought calm and peace; and 
we do not envy the mind of any one who 
can walk through the room without being 
impressed with the majesty and beauty of 
the figures. We have especially men- 
tioned these sculptures, as they are pre- 
eminent in their exceeding loveliness ; but 
in the adjoining rooms there are many 
others which can scarcely be said to be 
inferior to them. 

Another section of this department is 
devoted to bronze sculptures, and a third 
to fictile vases. No one should visit the 
Museum without going to see the head of 


when they had been left by the mourners; | Aphrodit® and the winged head of Hyp- 


and this beautiful papyrus was lying in 


| nos, the god of sleep, which are shown in 
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the second bronze room. The first, which 
is a unique example of a Greek bronze 
sculptured in a large commanding style, 
was found at Satala in Cappadocia, and is 
executed with all the feeling and skill 
which belongs to Greek art. The head of 
the god of sleep is smaller, and illustrates 
the thoughtful fancy with which the Greek 
artists worked out their labors of love. 
Curiously enough, though this head has 
been admired and discussed by connois- 
seurs for years, it was not until Professor 
Owen casually pointed out one day that 
the wings on the head are those of a night- 
jar, that the full meaning of the artist be- 
came apparent. It is a peculiarity of the 
flight of the night-jar that it is absolutely 
noiseless, and thus its wings form a sin- 
gularly apt and beautiful emblem of the 
silent approach of gentle sleep. 

Another feature of this department is 
the collection of fictile vases which have 
been recovered from Hellenic tombs, and 
which display the course of the develop- 
ment of Greek art in this direction be- 
tween the seventh and third centuries be- 
fore Christ. Like everything those gifted 
people touched, they have adorned these 
vases with every form of beauty. Most 
of the vases are those which were given 
to the prize-winners at the Athenian 


games, and which were preserved with 


their other highly prized properties in 
their tombs. One, known as the Burgon 
vase, from the name of the discoverer, is 
noticeable from its having been won in 
550, just after the reforms were made in 
the games, and from the inscription it 
bears, “I am one of the prizes from 
Athens.” A set of ten vases, also, which 
were won at Athens by natives of Cyrene, 
is interesting. On each is depicted the 
form of the contest in which the prize was 
won, and the dates (fourth century B.C.) 
are indicated by the names of the presid- 
ing magistrates. Many bear the names 
of the artists, and in one case is arranged 
for the benefit of students a set of vases 
having black figures on red ground, all of 
which are signed. In one other instance 
a signature revives the memory of a more 
than usually tragic story. Ona fragment 
are the words: ®avy¢ ue avéOnne TH ’ATOAAWYE 
7@ MiAnoiw 6 TAaixov. 

From Herodotus we learn that this 
Phanes was one of the Greek mercenaries 
Who enlisted under the Egyptian banner 
to fight against Cambyses. In an evil 
moment he deserted to the enemy; and 
When the two armies were drawn up in 
Opposing lines, his former comrades, in 
proof of their abhorrence of his treachery, 
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deliberately killed his sons in sight of the 
contending hosts, and, having poured 
their blood into a wine-vase, drank of the 
mixture. 

The transition from the department of 
Greek and Roman antiquities to that of 
coins and medals is natural and easy. 
As works of art the early coins of every 
land are remarkable and interesting, re- 
cording, as they do, the successive phases 
and the local varieties of the arts. But 
they do more than this: they illustrate the 
local conceptions of the gods and heroes 
worshipped by the ancients, with their 
attributes and symbols ; they present char- 
acteristic portraits of sovereigns ; and they 
help to verify and correct the nomencla- 
ture of the early writers as preserved to 
us in manuscripts. By the system of 
arrangement adopted in the cases, it is 
possible, for instance, to trace the devel- 
opment of the coinage, from the rude 
lumps of metal which served as currency 
700 B.C., to the finished and artistic 
pieces of the most perfect period — viz., 
B.C. 400-336. On the reverse of the ear- 
lier coins, the designs, as the visitor may 
notice, are figured in incused squares ; 
and it is curious to observe,that at a later 
period, at towns which, so far as we know, 
had no currency conventions with each 
other—such, for example, as Sybaris, 
Melapontis, Poseidonia, and Croton —the 
unusual practice of stamping the designs 
of the obverse on the reverse of the coin 
invariably obtained. 

The English coinage is of a compara- 
tively modern date, the earliest exhibited 
coin being of the seventh century of our 
era. English medals, in which the Mu- 
seum is exceptionally rich, are, again, of 
a much later period, and were not cast 
until the reign of Henry VIII. But from: 
that time onwards almost every political: 
event is chronicled on medals. Like so 
much that belongs to the pure region of 
art, the earlier medals are ‘superior in 
every way to those of a later day. An 
attempt is now being made by the Society 
of Medallists to revive the art, and it is 
to be hoped that it may be successful ; 
the miserable designs on the latest coins 
are a sufficient measure of the necessity 
for a renaissance. Some of the Italian 
medals, more especially those by Pisano, 
are very beautiful. For a specimen of 
fine workmanship and skilful treatment 
we would point to one bearing the head of 
Titian. 

Nowhere in the world have students of 
ethnology so complete and well-arranged 
collections to consult as in the ethnograph 
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ical galleries of the British Museum. 
There they may survey mankind from 
China to Peru, as illustrated in his weap- 
ons, beginning from flint implements to 
the highly polished swords of Japan, 
his wearing apparel, sometimes scanty 
enough, his ornaments, and his gods. 
With these are associated large and care- 
fully chosen collections of porcelain, jade, 
and earthenware, a large proportion of 
which has been presented to the trustees 
of Mr. Franks, the keeper of the depart- 
ment; while in the new room of the white 
wing may be traced the development of 
the manufacture of glass, from the beads 
found in Egyptian tombs, dated 3400 B.c., 
to a wineglass used at the festivities at 
the coronation of George IV. Round the 
walls of this room are arranged specimens 
of Persian, Rhodian, and other wares, 
which for richness of color and quaintness 
of design are not to be surpassed ; and in 
the adjoining gallery are now exhibited 
the finest collection of Japanese draw- 
ings which exists anywhere. This collec- 
tion was made by Mr. Anderson during a 
residence of some years in Japan, and be- 
came, on his return to this country, the 
property of the nation. Under the skilful 
‘direction of Mr. Sidney Colvin, into 
whose department of prints and drawings 
we have now wandered, these paintings 
have been so arranged as to illustrate the 
origin of the art, and the styles of the 
various native schools. Beginning with 
some early eleventh and twelfth century 
Chinese drawings, the visitor can follow 
the introduction of the art into Japan, and 
can observe its different phases under the 
religious and other influences which 
moulded its developments. The beauties 
of this collection have been so fully de- 
scribed elsewhere that nothing more need 
be said about them here, and we are free 
to glance in at the historical exhibition of 
prints in the second northern gallery. 
This is a most interesting exhibition, 
and in the rooms devoted to it the enlight- 
ened visitor may follow every process in 
the art of engraving, from the “ Trinity ” 
and the frontispiece to the “ Apocalypse ” 
of 1498 by Albrecht Diirer to the works 
of Mason Jackson, “who still survives as 
chief of the art department of the J/¢/us- 
trated London News,” and the lithographs 
of the present day. Ina collection where 
the works of Deutsch, Holbein, the De 
Jodes, father and son, Rembrandt, Van 
Dyck, Claude, and Hollar, are well repre- 
sented, it is difficult to point to any of 
exceptional merit; but among the earlier 
engravings it is impossible to pass by the 


| 
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exquisite illustrations fram the graving- 
tool of the “ Tyneside lad and Newcastle 
apprentice, Thomas Bewick.” His “ Chil- 
lingham Bull” and “ Waiting for Death ” 
are excellent specimens of his skill, 
While among the engravings on metal, the 
productions of Robert Strange, a native of 
the Orkney Islands, are deserving of the 
highest praise. The portraits by Van 
Dyck are worthy of the great master ; and 
Wilkie’s etched subject-pieces are delight- 
ful specimens of his forcible and effective 
manner. 

The prints and drawings exhibited, 
form, however, but an infinitesimally small 
portion of the entire collection, which may 
be inspected at leisure by any one who 
chooses to ask for the privilege. By pass- 
ing through a swing-door the visitor may 
find within his reach the prints and draw- 
ings of the greatest artists which the 
world has known. 

* Now that the Alexandrian library is 
destroyed this is probably the largest in 
existence,” said a clergyman lately to 
some friends as he walked with them 
through the library of the British Mu- 
seum. The speaker was evidently con- 
founding the destruction of the library of 
the Ptolemies by the caliph Omar in 641 
with the burning of Alexandria in 1881. 
If, therefore, this part of his assertion be 
omitted, as well as the word “ probably,” 
the rest may be held to be correct. At 
the present time there are nearly two 
millions of volumes in the library of the 
Museum; and that number is being added 
to daily, at a rate which, if it were not for 
a system of movable presses lately in- 
vented, would quickly fill to overflowing 
the otherwise available space. Of course 
in such a huge collection there are works 
which are valueless and worse than value- 
less; but in no library in the world are 
there collected so many priceless treas- 
ures as at the British Museum. The 
Caxtons alone are worth a king’s ransom, 
and the collection of early printed Bibles 
is unrivalled. The fortunate possessor of 
the Mazarine Bible, which was sold at the 
Syston Park sale for £3,900, may see an 
even finer example than his at the Mu- 
seum ; and collectors of “ Breeches” Bi- 
bles, “ Vinegar” Bibles, “ Bug” Bibles, 
“Wicked” Bibles, “Treacle” Bibles, 
“ He” and “She” Bibles, and all the other 
known varieties, may find duplicates of 
their treasures in the British Museum. 
In first editions of Shakespeare’s plays 
and sonnets which have been picked up at 
odd times, and sometimes after strange 
vicissitudes, the Museum is particularly 
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rich. The Museum copy of the first edi- 
tion of “ Hamlet ” (1603) was bought for a 
shilling by a bookseller in Dublin; the 
next possessor, who gave £70 for it, sold 
it to Mr. Halliwell-Phillips for £120; and 
the Museum ultimately purchased it from 
this last-named gentleman at a somewhat 
further advance of price. The first edition 
of “ Love’s Labor’s Lost” was acquired 
by the nation for £346 tos., and an early 
edition of “ Venus and Adonis ” (1596) for 
£315. The curious ways in which books 
are sometimes preserved from destruction 
are illustrated by the adventures of Lyd- 
gate’s translation of Boccaccio’s “ Fall of 
Princes,” printed by Pynson in 1494. A 
Mr. Pierce happened to notice a child in 
the village of Lamberhurst, in Sussex, 
sucking a sugar-stick which was partially 
wrapped up in a piece of paper printed 
over inoid type. In answer to an inquiry, 
the child said she had bought the sweets 
at the village shop. Thither Mr. Pierce 
went with all speed, and found to his hor- 
ror the shopman cutting up the pages of 
Lydgate’s work into square pieces to be 
used for parcelling up his wares. With- 


out much trouble he effected a purchase 
of the remainder, which may now be seen 
in the British Museum, with a number of 
pages made up of the mounted square 
scraps which were originally destined to 


hold sugar-plums. 

But these are only the off-chances c 
literature. Other accidents, however, of 
a historical kind, and therefore of a more 
enduring interest, cluster round many of 
the Museum books. The visitor may see 
for instance, in one press, the splendid 
volumes which constituted the library of 
Henry VII., and to the purchase of which 
he devoted large sums of money. In an- 
other he may admire Henry VIII.’s copy 
of Cranmer’s Bible, and may stand amazed 
at the vindictiveness of the king in caus- 
ing the arms of Thomas Cromwell, after 
his fall, to be struck out of Holbein’s 
beautiful border around the title-page. 
And he may follow the same king’s 
thoughts in his manuscript notes on the 
chapter on matrimony in a copy of Nan- 
nus Mirabellius’s “ Polyanthea.” Those 
passages referring to second marriages 
seem to have claimed the king’s special 
attention, from which it may be argued 
that the notes were made at an early pe- 
riod of his matrimoniai career. 

One may smile also at Queen Eliza- 
beth’s pride which made her repent of 
describing herself as Anne Poyntz’s 
“friend” in her inscription in a book of 
gospels which she gave to that maid of 
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honor. “ Mistress” commended itself to 
her second thoughts, and so was substi- 
tuted for the offending word. No such 
punctiliousness afflicted King Philip II. of 
Spain when, in presenting a magnificent 
Polyglot Bible tothe Duke of Alva, he or- 
dered the words, “In zternum pietatis 
monumentum optimi regis optimo minis- 
tro donum detulit,” to be inscribed in the 
book. This work, in thirteen folio vol- 
umes, was printed by Plantin at Antwerp 
from 1569-1572, and is a splendid exam- 
ple of sumptuous typography. With a 
truer perception of realities James I. dedi- 
cated his book on the Lord's Prayer to 
Buckingham in these words: “I cannot 
surely find out a person to whom I can 
more fitly decicate this short meditation 
of mine then (szc) to you, Buckingham. 
For it is made upon a very short and plain 
prayer, and therefore the fitter for a cour- 
tier: For courtiers, for the most part, are 
thought neither to have list nor leisure to 
say long prayers, liking best courte Messe 
and long disner.” 

But the outsides of some of the books 
are almost as interesting as their contents. 
In the King’s Library are exhibited some 
magnificent specimens of bindings by 
Nicolas and Clovis Eve, Le Gascon, and 
other masters in the art. Readers of 
“John Inglesant” will be interested in 
finding a handsome book bound by the 
‘air hands of Mary Collet; and students 
of French court life and manners will 
admire, possibly without surprise, a copy 
of * Petri Bembi Cardinalis Historia Ve- 
neta” (Venice, 1551), bearing on the sides 
the arms of Henry II. of France, and the 
monogram of the king and Diana of Poi- 
tiers. 

In the manuscript department there is 
collected such a wealth of interest that it 
is impossible here to speak of its contents 
except in the most general terms. In the 
Cottonian, Harleian, and Old Royal Libra- 
ries are to be found remarkable collec- 
tions of State papers; and in the fifty 
thousand volumes and the fifty thousand 
charters and rolls which stand on the 
shelves of the department, are contained 
materials for the history of the whole civ- 
ilized world, in the handwritings of those 
who have made history. Some few treas- 
ures from the recesses of the department 
are shown in the King’s Library and in 
the manuscript saloon. Admirers of illu- 
minated manuscripts may there feast their 
eyes on superb specimens of the work of 
English, French, and Flemish artists, 
from the time of King Edgar down to the 
present day. Close to these may be seen 
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a complete set of the great seals of En- 
lish sovereigns, from Edward the Con- 
essor to Queen Victoria; and a series of 
historical deeds, including photographs of 
Magna Charta, the original bull of Leo 
X., conferring on King Henry VIII. the 
title of Defender of the Faith, a mortgage 
deed bearing the signature of William 
Shakespeare, and the “ Recognitions of 
Clement of Rome,” written at Edessa in 
A.D. 411, being the oldest dated volume 
in existence. 

But the objects of more popular interest 
exhibited are those which stand in the 
cases devoted to autograph letters from 
English sovereigns and statesmen, and 
from historical and literary personages. 
A visitor to this part of the collection may 
read the ¢pszssima verba of English kings 
and queens in their own hands-royal. He 
may read King Richard II.’s ideas on the 
restoration of the Castle of Brest to the 
duke of Brittany; he may study Henry 
VIII.’s epistolary style in a letter to 
“myne awne good Cardinall,” Wolsey ; 
and he may trace James I.’s handwriting 
in a letter to his “dearest sonne,”’ order- 
ing him home from Spain, and bidding 
him “to preferre the obedience toa father 
to the love ye carrie to a mistresse. And 
so God bless you.” In Charles I.’s instruc- 
tion to Sir Edward Herbert relative to the 


impeachment of Lord Kimbolton and the 
five members, he may see from the eras- 
ures indications of how completely the in- 
clusion of Lord Kimbolton’s name was an 
afterthought; and he may study William 
III.’s directions to Admiral Herbert for 
the disposal of the person of King James 


I]. in case of his capture atsea. He may 
read the lines in the handwriting of Lady 
Jane Grey, addressed to the lieutenant of 
the Tower and to the Duke of Suffolk, on 
the margin of the manual of prayer which 
she used on the scaffold; and he may ad- 
mire the writing of her Most Gracious 
Majesty when she was yet but four years 
old. 

Turning to more ancient texts the vis- 
itor may examine among a host of exhibits 
a volume of the Codex 
a portion of Homer’s Iliad written in 
uncial characters, on papyrus, in the first 
century before Christ; and the only ex- 
tant MS. of the oration of Hyperides 
against Demosthenes, which, like the 


Alexandrinus ; | 
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ber of other statesmen and _ notabilities 
who have strutted and fretted their little 
hour upon the stage. He may peruse a 
letter written by Lord Nelson to Lady 
Hamilton, on the eve of Trafalgar, and he 
may trace her own words of misery writ- 
ten across the paper after the fatal day, 
“Oh miserable, wretched Emma! Oh 
glorious and happy Nelson!” And he 
may see a letter from Gordon, dated “ Kar- 
toum, 27th Feb. 1884,” in which he tells 
his sister that he has “ sent Stewart off to 
scour the White Nile,” and which he con- 
cludes almost despairingly, “ All things 
are ruled by Him for His glory, and it is 
rebellion to murmur against His will.” 
We have not space at command to 
speak of the dissevered natural-history 
collections at South Kensington. We re- 
gret this the more as they are second in 
interest only to the contents of the parent 
institution in Bloomsbury; but on this 
occasion we are compelled most unwill- 
ingly to inflict on them the penalty due to 
“separatists ” of being left out in the cold. 
The exhibits to which we have drawn 
attention are mere indications of the 
countless objects of interest which are to 
be seen by those visitors to the British 
Museum whose eyes have been enlight- 
ened. But, as we have already said, it 
requires some preliminary study rightly 
to gather up even the crumbs of super- 
ficial knowledge which are to be found in 
every gallery and in every case. To the 
ordinary sight-seer, both educated and 
uneducated, the contents of the Museum 
present a maze which confuses the mind 
without enlightening it; and the extraor- 
dinary wealth of the collections in all that 
is obtainable suggests to his imagination 
the certain possession of the impossible. 
Not content with finding records of the 
Pharaohs and kings of Assyria, whose 
names are made familiar by Holy Writ, 
he expects to meet with such things as 
Aaron’s rod which budded, or the cloak 
which Paul left at Troas. One eager par- 
tisan, during the Colenso controversy, 
begged to be allowed to see a contempo- 
rary and well-authenticated plan of Noah’s 
ark, that he might refute the arguments of 
the bishop, and was much disappointed 
that the officials had not one to show him. 
Only the officials themselves know the 


| depth of the ignorance of the public mind 


Iliad, was found in an Egyptian tomb.|on subjects of antiquarian and literary 


Or if his taste be neither in the direction 
of regal nor of antique MSS., he may 
amuse himself with letters from Wolsey, 
Lord Burghley, the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, Sir Robert Walpole, and a num- 


|interest; and were a record kept of the 


questions put, not only by the uncultured 


| classes, but by those who are presuma- 
| bly well-informed, the world would be 
| astounded at the folly and ignorance dis- 
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played. Not long ago a visitor, for in- 
stance, presented himself in the manu- 
script department and asked to be allowed 
to see “the original samshrift.” After 
some beating about the bush, which was 
complicated by the visitor's assertion that 
the object of his search was the founda- 
tion of every language under the sun, it 
occurred to the official that a Sanskrit 
manuscript might after all be that which 
he wanted to see. Soa palm-leaf MS. 
was shown to him and completely satisfied 
his curiosity. He hadseen a reference to 
a work which was said to have been 
“translated from the original Sanskrit in 
the British Museum,” and he came ex- 
pecting to find that “the original San- 
skrit” was a single document which he 
might touch and handle. The variant of 
the word Sanskrit which he used is ac- 
curacy itself compared with misnomers 
which are commonly applied to subjects 
far better known than the ancient language 
of India. 

Every great upheaval of the public 
mind, whether in the direction of religion 
or of politics, produces a corresponding 
crop of absurd inquiries, and the Irish 
question has been no exception to the 
rule. The rapidity with which Mr, Glad- 


stone’s “items” had to scrape together 
some rags of arguments with which to 


cover their political nakedness, drove them 
into strange difficulties and confusions, 
and as a last resource many of them ap- 
plied to the British Museum to help them 
out of the quagmire. One Milesian rep- 
resentative of a Milesian constituency 
considered that an argument he intended 
to urge would be strengthened if he were 
able to produce for the purposes of com- 
parison the constitution of Ireland before 
the Union, with the constitution as fixed 
after the Union; and he consequently 
posted off to the British Museum, and 
inquired with all the impatience of an 
explorer on the verge of a discovery, for 
the two sheets of foolscap containing the 
precious information. He looked in dis- 
may at the books which he was recom- 
mended to consult, and with the converse 
of the feeling which actuated Naaman the 
Syrian, turned and went away in a rage at 
= great thing which it was given him to 
oO, 

On one well-known occasion the pre- 
sumed ignorance of a would-be visitor was 
turned to a useful account. It sometimes 
must happen that the patience even of the 
gatekeepers becomes sorely tried, and 
that the temptation to shoot folly as it 
flies becomes well-nigh irresistible. This 
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was probably the case when one morning 
a pretentious man of the people on finding 
the Museum closed, protested vehemently 
against this infringement of the public 
rights, and demanded as a citizen and a 
ratepayer to know why the gates were 
shut. Theold gatekeeper, whose favorite 
study of mankind was maa, had arrived at 
a just estimate of the gasconader, and an- 
swered with imperturbable gravity, “* Well, 
if you must know why the Museum is 
closed, it is because one of the mummies 
is dead, and the officers are attending the 
funeral.” The reply fulfilled its purpose, 
and the complainant went away gratified 
at the thought that so momentous an event 
had been the cause of his exclusion. 

But such persons as these are only to 
the officials what mosquitees and prickly 
heat are to the dwellers within the trop- 
ics. They irritate and annoy; but the 
only public inconvenience they cause is 
the loss of time occasioned by their frivo- 
lous inquiries, for it must be understood 
that the stream of such questions is per- 
ennial, and the officials have no protection 
against these desecrators of the Museum. 
A man may be in the midst of deciphering 
an obscure Assyrian seal, or he may be 
arranging with microscopic exactness the 
petals of a flower brought from the other 
end of the earth, or he may be applying a 
subtle chemical to make plain an other- 
wise illegible manuscript; but whatever 
he may be doing, he is liable to be dis- 
turbed by these chartered libertines of 
folly. 

There are, however, visitors of another 
class, who are far more pernicious than 
these, and they are those who, either 
from madness or folly, consider that they 
are born to set the world right, and with 
iconoclastic zeal to destroy all that they 
deem in their wisdom to be unfit for the 
public eye. The most notorious instance 
of this mistaken ardor was illustrated by 
the destruction of the priceless Portland 
Vase, which was smashed to atoms by a 
certain William Lloyd, about forty years 
ago. The vase, which was first discov- 
ered in the sixteenth century, was a beau- 
tiful cinerary urn of transparent dark-blue 
glass. It had been bought by Sir William 
Hamilton, in 1770, out of the Barberini 
palace at Rome, and subsequently became 
the property of the Duchess of Portland. 
In 1810 the Duke of Portland handed it 
conditionally over to the trustees of the 
Museum, by whom it was exhibited, to the 
infinite delight of every lover of art. The 
beautiful figures, which are delicately ex- 
ecuted in relief on its sides, however, out- 
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raged the feelings of William Lloyd, who 
with a blow of his stick broke it to pieces. 
With extraordinary ingenuity Mr. Double- 
day collected the fragments, and pieced 
them together with such wonderful accu- 
racy, that it now stands a complete though 
blurred representation of its former love- 
liness. The initiation of the rule which 
forbids visitors to carry sticks or um- 
brellas in the Museum, dates from this 
piece of Vandalism, which also gave birth 
to a law making such acts for the future 
punishable by flogging as well as impris- 
onment. 

But there is another class of visitors 
who are almost as irritating to much- 
occupied officials as the askers of foolish 
questions, and these are the possessors of 
objects which, in the narrow circles of 
Peckham Rye or Hoxton, are considered 
rarities, and which are brought with much 
parade to the British Museum, and offered 
at prices which might buy a first-folio 
edition of Shakespeare or a tablet from 
Nineveh. Not a day passes but a set of 
prints of the Georgian period, or a French 
atlas of the last century, or a few leaves 
of a missionary translation of the New 
Testament into some Oriental tongue, are 


produced with conscious pride, out of | 


numerous folds of paper, to the gaze of 
the weary custodians of the public collec- 


tions, and corresponding disappointment 
is manifested when the possessors are 
told that the Museum already has numer- 
ous and perfect copies of them. 
Occasionally, as in the case of the Sha- 
pira manuscripts, objects are brought to 
the Museum as a kind of touchstone to 


test their genuineness or the reverse. In 
this particular instance the authorities on 
the Continent were divided in their opin- 
ion on the subject. Professors Schroeder 
and Guthe, with Dr. Hermann of Leipsic, 
believed them to be genuine. Professor 
Schlottmann, on the contrary, pronounced 
them to be forgeries; while a committee 
at Berlin, presided over by Lepsius, after 
a session of an hour and a half, declined 
to inquire further into them. This cau- 
tion was probably engendered by a knowl- 
edge of the tainted source from which 
they came. 





Shapira’s name was notorious | 
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at the British Museum, it was deemed 
advisable to put their authenticity to the 
severest test. The story told by Shapira 
was simple and straightforward. So long 
ago as 1878, an Arab sheikh had casually 
mentioned to him the existence of some 
black fragments of writing which had been 
found in caves in the neighborhood of 
Amor by Arab refugees. Later, on the 
occasion of a dinner given by the sheikh, 
further reference was made to the manu- 
scripts, and subsequently one of the pre- 
cious documents was brought to Shapira. 
At his instigation others followed, and 
when he had collected all that he could 
obtain, he determined to submit them to 
the critical eyes of Europe. 

The nature of the documents, and the 
evidence on which they were pronounced 
unhesitatingly to be forged, are so curi- 
ous, that no apology is needed for briefly 
recapitulating them. The skins them- 
selves were of varying blackness, as 
though very ancient, and the characters 
were of various degrees of illegibility. 
By the help of chemicals and magnifying 
glasses, the entire texts were read by Dr. 
Ginsburg, and were found to contain a 
more succinct narrative of the journey of 
the children of Israel than that given in 
Deuteronomy; the Ten Commandments ; 
and the blessings and cursings pronounced 
on Mounts Gerizim and Ebal. The writ- 
ing, which exhibited the oldest alphabeti- 
cal characters hitherto known, greatly re- 
sembling those on the Moabite stone, was 
at first sight in favor of the authenticity 
of the documents. But a prolonged and 
careful study of the skins revealed certain 
very fine perpendicular lines such as are 
commonly drawn on synagogue scrolls to 
mark the margin of the columns of the 
texts. On these skins they did not serve 
this purpose, as was shown by the fact 
that the text was written over them. It 
was further observed that the upper edges 
of the skins were clean cut, and that the 
lower edges were frayed. Putting these 
two indications together, Dr. Ginsburg 
had no difficulty in arriving at the conclu- 
sion that the skins had at one time been 
the lower margins of synagogue scrolls, 
and had been appropriated by the forgers 


at Berlin as that of the successful purveyor} to give an air of antiquity to the docu- 


of forged Moabite pottery. What more nat- | ments. 


Dr. Ginsburg further came to the 


ural, therefore, than that these Moabitish | conclusion that the texts had been com- 


manuscripts had been in like manner arti- 
ficially concocted? But it is not always 
safe to assume in the matter of antiquities 
that there cannot proceed out of the same 
spring sweet water and bitter; and when, 
therefore, the manuscripts were presented 


| piled by either a Polish, Russian, or Ger- 
'man Jew, and had been dictated by him 


toa scribe or scribes. This opinion he 


| based on the circumstance that the scribe 
|had confused the undageshed cap with 


the guttural letter cheth, and tau with teth 
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— confusions which could only have arisen | 
from the words having been dictated by | 
a Jew of northern Europe, and which could 
not have been made by the compiler of 
the texts, who was unquestionably a pro- 
found scholar. Strange corruptions crept 
into the texts in consequence of these 
mistakes, and in one passage where the 
compiler had intended to say that God 
was angry, the scribe had made him charge 
the Deity with a heinous crime. 

Day after day, as Dr. Ginsburg was 
making these investigations, Shapira sat 
by him. If he was. not a believer in the 
genuineness of the MSS., he was a most 
consummate actor. When at last he was 
told definitely that the documents were 
forgeries, he turned ashy pale, and de- 
clared himself to be a ruined man. Some 
people believed that the announcement 
was not a surprise to him, but the last 
despairing act of his life was the act rather 
of a dupe than of an impostor. A few 
days after the inquiry closed he blew his 
brains out. 

The converse of this case has occasion- 
ally happened, and it has in some few 
instances been the proud lot of visitors to 
prove that the Museum authorities have 
formed an incorrect estimate of the value 
of objects. A notable example of this 


occurred some years ago, when a certain 


Saxon coin, which was believed to be 
unique, was proved to be otherwise. As 
on the one occasion when the story ap- 
peared in print it labored under the disad- 
vantage of forming part of a tale of fiction, 
it will be well to give here a correct 
version of it. The circumstances of the 
discovery were peculiar. A well-known 
collector came to the coin room and asked 
to be allowed to see the celebrated coin. 
The tray on which the treasure was kept 
was handed to him, and when at the end 
of the day the attendant was in the act of 
replacing it in the case, he observed that 
the coin was missing. The visitor as- 
serted his belief that he had put it back, 
but this was met by the very obvious fact 
that it was not there. A careful search 
was made of the table at which he had 
been sitting, and among the books he had 
been using, but all tono purpose. In this 
emergency the keeper of the department 
was summoned, and a further search hav- 
ing proved unavailing, the keeper reluc- 
tantly asked the visitor to allow him to 
feelin his pockets. This the visitor vehe- 
mently refused to consent to; and after 
many useless attempts at persuasion, the 
keeper said, — 

“If you refuse to let me feel your pock- 
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ets, I have only one alternative. I am in 
duty bound to send for the police.” 

“ That you may do,” replied the visitor, 
“but you shall not touch my pockets.” 

Accordingly the inspector on duty was 
sent for; but before he arrived, an atten- 
dant who had been examining the books 
which had been used, found the missing 
coin between the leaves of awork. Great 
was the relief to every one concerned ; 
and, “ Now,” said the visitor, “I will tell 
you why I refused to let you search me. 
Your coin is not unique. I have a dupli- 
cate of it in my pocket; and if you had 
found it there, you would have charged me 
with having stolen your coin.” So say- 
ing, he produced the duplicate, and re- 
ceived the keeper’s congratulations, which 
were modified only by the discovery that 
the crowning glory of uniqueness had de- 
parted from his coin. 

To all those who know the exquisite 
joy of possessing a unique specimen of 
any object, the acute disappointment of 
the coin-keeper at finding that his much- 
vaunted coin owned a fellow will be fully 
appreciated. But the Museum officials 
are anything but selfish gatherers of rari- 
ties. Very many objects have from time 
to time been returned to their rightful 
owners, through the action of the keepers 
of departments, to whom they have been 
offered. Only a year or two ago a beauti- 
ful missal of the Seville use was offered 
for sale to the librarian. The book was 
dated 1507, was without covers, and the 
price asked for it was £200, The person 
offering it stated, in answer to inquiries, 
that it had been sent to him for sale by a 
friend in Paris. This might have been 
considered satisfactory so far as it went; 
but before concluding the purchase, the 
librarian, thinking ita long cry from Se- 
villé to Paris, Tequested the would-be 
vendor to inquire from his friend in Paris 
the circumstances under which it reached 
that city. Meanwhile he detained the 
book. In the course of a few days the 
reply came that it had been sent to Paris 
by a gentlemen at Cadiz, who had bought 
it at the sale of the library of a suppressed 
monastery. Still the librarian’s mind was 
oppressed with doubts, and he communi- 
cated with the Spanish consul in London, 
requesting him to telegraph to Seville to 
inquire whether such a book was missing 
from the cathedral library. The first re- 
ply was in the negative ; but subsequently 
an answer came that not only that particu- 
lar missal, but many other books of great 
value, had mysteriously disappeared. 

Thereupon the Spanish authorities in- 
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voked the aid of the law to empower the 
librarian to retain custody of the book, 
and the vendor was subpeenaed to throw 
all the light he could on the matter. But 
when called upon to identify the volume, 
the Seville librarian declared himself un- 
able to do so; and this most beautiful 
book — only one other copy of which is 
know to exist — became, by purchase, the 
property of the Museum. In the number 
of the Bibliophilia for June and July, 1885, 
is given a long list of the books which 
left Seville about the same time, in whose 
possession deponent saith not. 

But besides inquirers, amateur vendors, 
and dealers, there is the greater army of 
sight-seers who daily throng the galleries 
and libraries, representing all sorts and 
conditions of men. Londoners, mostly of 
the poorer classes, who wander through 
the collections without any special knowl- 
edge of the objects displayed, but with a 
keen relish for those particular things 
which strike their fancy ; people from the 
country, of all ranks and classes — from 
the country magnate to the peasant or 
small shopkeeper, to the less cultured 
among whom the Assyrian tablets are a 
stumbling-block, and the Egyptian monu- 
ments foolishness. “She must have 


thought herself mighty good-looking to 


have been took so often,” was the re- 
mark of a country Phyllis on the row of 
statues of the cat-headed goddess Pasht. 
And such is the kind of remark which is 
made every day on the basalt figures in the 
Egyptian galleries. Being ignorant of 
history, the Phyllises and their friends, 
reduce everything to the level of the pres- 
ent time, and submit the sculptures of 
Egypt and Assyria to the same criticism 
as the latest pieces from the afeliers of 
Woolner or Boehm. Germans, mostly be- 
spectacled, come armed with well-studied 
Baedeker’s guide-books, and thus secure 
to themselves a rich harvest of intelligent 
enjoyment. Being for the most part ac- 
quainted with the museums of their own 
country, they are able to compare their 
contents with those of the British Mu- 
seum. ‘The autumn vacation is the time 
of the principal Teuton invasion, when not 
only the galleries present an almost for- 
eign appearance, but the reading-room is 
thronged by scholars eager to collate 
manuscripts, or to consult books which 
are to be found only on the shelves of the 
Museum. Americans are wont to make 
first inquiry for the oldest objects, and next 





for those which have cost most money. 
Many of these our cousins have a strong 
touch of bibliomania, and admire the Cax. | 
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tons and first editions with an enthusiasm 
which appears strange to the majority of 
Londoners, in whom familiarity has bred 
something like contempt for such things. 
But while these and other crowds are 
passing to and fro along the galleries, 
there may commonly be seen, seated in 
obscure corners, poor, woe-begone persons 
who seek the friendly shelter of the Mu- 
seum to protect them from the cold and 
rain, — men and women who have unmis- 
takably seen better days, as the saying is, 
but who now, by the world forgot, find 
their warmest weleome in the Museum 
galleries. There not unfrequently sleep 
relieves the monotony of their absolutely 
vacuous existences, which are only occa- 
sionally cheered by the chance possession 
of old newspapers. After years of con- 
stant attendance, during which shabbiness 
and decay become more and more acute, 
and the heartrending evidences of want 
become more and more apparent, they one 
after another fade away, and their weary 
life is rounded with a sleep from which 
they are no longer disturbed by the shout 
of “ Allout!” as the Museum closes its 
doors. 

But it is in the reading-room that the 
various types of Museum visitors are 
most prominently accentuated. In no 
capital in Europe is admission granted to 
the national library with so free a hand as 
at the British Museum. -A nominal guar- 
antee of respectability is all that is re- 
quired to give any one above the age of 
twenty-one ready access to incomparably 
the best library in the world. Any book 
asked for is immediately handed to the 
reader, and practically no limit is put to 
the number of books he may ask for at 
the same time. An official, chosen out of 
a staff of men of unusual attainments for 
his intimate knowledge of books and his 
wide acquaintance with the literature of 
the world, is seated in the room to answer 
questions and to help students in their 
literary researches, 

It is, therefore, a paradise for scholars 
and students. There are daily to be seen 
those giants of literature who are stamp- 
ing on the age an impress of scholarly 
thought and deep research. There also 
are those whose time is not yet, but who 
by patient work and judicious study are 
preparing to take their places by-and-by 
in the great field of letters. Within its 
walls history takes shape, the lamp of 
philosophy is kindled which is to enlighten 
the world, the arts and sciences find their 
most brilliant expression, and fancy re- 
cords its greatest triumphs. 
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But with manhood suffrage as the order 
of the day, it will readily be imagined that 
some people who are neither scholars nor 
students find their way into the reading- 
room. They are necessary evils and have 
to be endured, but they in no way fulfil the 
conditions which should apply to readers. 
They are the dead flies which spoil the 
ointment, and, instead of recognizing their 
true position and striving to be as little 
burdensome as possible, they are com- 
monly troublesome, restless, and disturb- 
ing in inverse ratio to their claim to schol- 
arship. The most trivial inquiries and 
the most trashy pursuits are held to justify 
repeated visits to the room which should 
be sacred to study. At the time when the 
word-competition mania was at its height, 
the room was flooded with lady readers, 
who, so soon as the door was opened, 
rushed in and took possession, for the 
remainder of the day, of all the English 
dictionaries which stand on the reading- 
room shelves. So great was the incon- 


venience to readers caused by this sordid 
absurdity — for it was always pursued with 
a view to money profit —that the author- 
ities were compelled to issue a regulation 
that the dictionaries were not to be thus 
impounded. So also, while the imagina- 
tions of foolish people were inflamed by 


stories which credited Mother Shipton 
with having prophesied the erection of the 
Crystal Palace, the construction of the 
underground railway, and many other tri- 
umphs of modern civilization, troops of 
ladies, among them not a few dames of 
high degree, came asking to see the orig- 
inal edition of the old woman’s legend. 
One lady came with a more than usu- 
ally detailed request, and begged to be 
shown the edition of the legend which was 
printed in 1442. As this was about thirty 
years before the art was introduced into 
England, the inquirer must have supposed 
that Mother Shipton could not only fore- 
tell events but was able to foredo them. 
With these searchers after the husks of 
knowledge are to be found people whom 
reviewers call “ general readers,” and who 
lounge into the reading-room, to the an- 
noyance of real workers, to while away a 
few hours over the last book of travel and 
the latest work on art or popular science. 
Novels also are largely in request, and 
generally those which should be most 
avoided are most read. It is a curious 
fact, as illustrating the contrasts of mind 
peculiar to “general readers,” that the 
pages of the catalogue which show signs 
of most constant use are those which con- 
tain the headings of “Zola” and “ Rus- 
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kin.” But even Zola’s novels are inno- 
cence itself compared with books which 
some readers, not always of the sterner 
sex, are occasionally seen smuggling away 
to their seats. Then, again, there are the 
drudges of literature, —men and women 
who eke out a scanty livelihood by copy- 
ing, looking up references, and scraping 
together odds and ends of information to 
fill paragraphs for the newspapers. These 
are the representatives of Grub Street, the 
wrecks and failures in the world of litera- 
ture. In cases nota few the whole scene 
of their gradual decline, from the first 
step down the ladder until they have 
touched their mother earth, has been pa- 
tent to all the Aaditués of the room. The 
decline, however, is not always continu- 
ous; temporary breezes, laden with good 
fortune, come to them as well as to others, 
and they appear for a time like moths 
lately developed from the grub stage. 
But the law seems to be inevitable that 
the gloss should presently wear off, and 
that the old order of things should return 
with an accelerated tendency downwards. 

The reading-room is a favorite haunt 
also of Americans who are desirous of 
tracing their pedigrees back to Englisk 
families of the bluest blood and betitled 
names; and of readers of the,Miss Fay 
class, who fancy that large properties are 
wrongfully withheld from them — who 
credit judges, barristers, attorneys, and 
witnesses alike, with combining against 
them — and who fancy that somewhere in 
the British Museum may be found books 
which will shatter the hostile conspiracies, 
and will restore to them their lawful pos- 
sessions. The figures of the two broth- 
ers, the last of the Stuarts, will long be 
remembered by the older generation of 
readers ; and at all times there have been 
others who, like them, have devoted their 
lives to the tantalizing pursuit of unattain- 
able goods. Other readers there are who 
seem to take the reading-room as a shelter 
from the obloquy which a doubtlessly 
unjust world has showered upon them. 
Ladies and gentlemen, on whom Justice 
in her blindness has by chance cast social 
shadows, and who find in letters a “balm 
for hurt minds ” and a salve for wounded 
spirits, devote their time to the study of 
all that is best and noblest in the literature 
of this and other lands, and with a lofty 
desire to return good for evil, meet the 
buffets of the world by writing books for 
its edification and instruction. 

But though the names of the different 
sorts of readers is legion, for they are 
| many, it is to be presumed that they all 
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find within the hospitable walls of the 
British Museum books which suit their 
particular tastes, and in connection with 
which, alas! they level questions in quick 
succession at the long-suffzring and al- 
most omniscient superintendent on every 
conceivable subject. Most of the fre- 
quenters of the “room,” as it is familiarly 
and affectionately called by readers, must 
have been constantly amused by the audi- 
ble questions put to the superintendent by 
their confréres, and have divided their 
wonder between his patience and the fact 
“that one small head could carry all he 
knew.” One lady says that she remem- 
bers having seen when a child a cookery 
book, the frontispiece of which repre- 
sented the scientific mode of carving a 
goose; she can neither remember the 
title nor the name of the author —- could 
the superintendent help her to find it? 
A venerable-looking clergyman next ad- 
vances, and instead of asking a question, 
as might have been expected, on patristic 
literature, wants a reference to the best 
book on billiards. Another reader deep 
in Miss Gordon Cumming’s “ Wanderings 
in China” begs to be told the length of a 
Zz. “Iam not a good German scholar,” 
says one, “and should be much obliged if 
you would translate and explain the pas- 


sage which is here quoted from Heine.” 
A theological student is convinced that if 
he could read the Codex Alexandrinus, 
the contractions in which are beyond him, 
he would be able to prove that all Bible 
commentators up to date have been en- 


tirely misled. Would the superintendent 
read some passages forhim? A “general 
reader” wants to know who was the 
author of “Two Lovely Black Eyes;” 
and another cannot remember the name 
of a female character in three syllables 
beginning with B, which occurs in one of 
Walter Scott’s novels, he is not certain 
which — can the superintendent remem- 
ber it? A third would be very much 
obliged if the superintendent would tell 
him whereabouts in Mexico the village of 
Baconola stands. An amateur Orientalist 
comes up to complain that he cannot find 
in the catalogue the well-known Assyrian 
grammar by “Stacy.” And no wonder; 
for with this a/zas he dubs for the occasion 
the deputy professor of comparative phi- 
lology at Oxford. 

But we have heard enough, and will 
leave to the imagination the kind of ques- 
tions which are asked by the constant 
stream of inquirers which pours up to the 
central desk for the remainder of the day. 
But it is not only in connection with even 
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such literary pursuits as are indicated by 
the above questions that readers claim 
the attention of the superintendent. It 
seems to be a law of nature that wherever 
any gratuitous privilege brings together a 
number of people among whom the gentler 
sex figures, whether in almshouses, in 
apartments in royal palaces, or in reading- 
rooms at the British Museum, there must 
of necessity be quarrelling. A reader has 
been in the habit of sitting in one particu- 
lar seat, and by so doing she —for this 
form of complaint is feminine in its nature 
— considers that she has acquired a pre- 
scriptive right to it. If by chance she 
finds it occupied, fiercely she strides to 
the central desk, and pours her complaint, 
with many a poisoned shaft of hate, into 
the ears of the superintendent. If she 
does not gain the satisfaction to which 
she thinks she is entitled, she probably 
takes up a position close to the intruder, 
and 


There sits our sulky, sullen dame, 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 


Or it may be that a reader is too loqua- 
cious and disturbs his neighbors, or that 
some one monopolizes the books of refer- 
ence wanted by another, or that some 
hyper-fanciful student imagines that an- 
other bites his thumb at him. In fact, 
there is no cause too trivial or too unreal 
to suffice to raise a storm in the room 
which should be sacred to Harpocrates 
and the Muses. 

But these persons are desirable readers 
in comparison with those, fortunately few, 
who either carry off books or mutilate 
them through careless usage or from 
malice prepense. A certain reticence is 
observed by the officials with regard to 
books which have mysteriously disap- 
peared ; but it is no secret that so many 
volumes of the Bohn’s Libraries vanished 
— they are of a size very suitable for the 
pocket — that it became. necessary to re- 
move the set into the inner library. Not 
very long ago it was noticed that a reader 
disappeared suddenly from the “room.” 
One Saturday evening, when the Museum 
closed, a piece of work on which he had 
been engaged was still unfinished. As it 
was important to him that he should com- 
plete it without delay, he yielded to temp- 
tation, and carried home the book of 
reference which he was using. With an 
ingenuousness which did more credit to 
his heart than to his intelligence, he 
| handed the book back to the superinten- 
ident on Monday morning, and explained 
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the circumstances under which he had 
haditin his possession. From that day to 
this the ‘room ” has known him no more. 
Other readers are not so frank. In one 
case some years ago, death, which com- 
monly consigns the past to oblivion, be- 
came a revealer of secrets. A letter was 
received from a landlady stating that 
among the effects of a lodger who had 
died in her house had been found several 
Museum books. Thus these were at once 
recovered. On another occasion an anony- 
mously sent parcel was received by the 
superintendent, which, on being opened, 
was found to contain a number of Museum 
books which had been “ missing ” for some 
time. But it is not too much to say that 
the careful watch which is now kept on the 
books, and the system of stamping em- 
ployed, by which not only the first aad last 
pages of every volume, but also every plate, 
engraving, and map in it are marked with 
the Museum coat-of-arms, makes an at- 
tempt at abstraction so hazardous, that 
only under very exceptional circumstances 
would any one venture to run the risk. 
But it is easier to mutilate books than 
to steal them, as an inspection of some of 
the much-used volumes testify. In num- 


bers of instances maps, engravings, and 
pages are missing; and not many weeks 
ago a reader was tried at Bow Street for 


cutting leaves from a volume of Scottish 
newspapers. On one occasion a German 
student, who afterwards figured in the 
Cambridge police court, returned a copy 
of Macrobius, which had been made more 
precious than rubies by the presence of a 
number of Bentley’s manuscript notes, 
with the margins cut off wherever the 
great scholar had made his emendations. 
It is difficult to account for this piece of 
vandalism, except by the supposition that 
whoever did it was desirous of publishing 
the notes as his own. 


During the principal librarianship of | 
Mr. Bond — which, to the regret of all | 


those who are interested in the British 
Museum, has within the last few weeks 
been brought to a close by his resignation 
of the office —the facilities offered to 
readers have been enormously increased. 
The introduction of the electric light has 


enabled them to continue their studies | 
| flower-loving passers-by. Every nefarious 


through foggy days and winter evenings ; 
a beginning has been made in the hercu- 
lean task of printing the general catalogue ; 
readers’ tickets have been converted from 
temporary to permanent passes; and the 
accommodation in the room itself has been 
extended to four hundred and sixty seats. 
But pari passu with these facilities, the 
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demand for tickets has so increased that 
it is often impossible to obtain a seat after 
midday. If only those who are worthy 
of the privilege of admission were allowed 
in, there would be room and to spare for 
all; but the difficulty, as may be well un- 
derstood, is where to draw the line. Many 
suggestions have been made to relieve the 
existing congestion, not the least amusing 
of which was lately advanced by a me- 
chanic, who proposed that as he and his 
fellow-craftsmen find it convenient some- 
times to go to the reading-room on Satur- 
day afternoons, clergymen, who are always 
to be found there in goodly numbers on 
Saturday, should on that day be excluded 
from it. As we must wait for the adop- 
tion of any such course until that halcyon 
day arrives when King Mob shall be su- 
preme, we must hope that some feasible 
plan will presently be devised by which 
the inestimable advantages offered by the 
Museum reading-rooms shall be enjoyed 
-_ by those who are worthy of them, 
and shall not be thrown away upon hang-- 
ers-on to the skirts of literature. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE LILACS. 


PART I. 


No lilacs ever seemed half so beautiful 
as those which hung over the wall that 
enclosed the patch of garden ground be- 
longing to Sutherland Villa, where the 
Falklands lived. The trees were old, 
gnarled, crippled, broken, and split, and no 
year passed without Margaret Falkland 
saying, “ This must be the last year of our 
lilacs! Itis impossible that they can go 
on flowering in this way any longer.” And 
yet when next year came the trees seemed 
more vigorous than ever, and tossed their 
plumed blossoms and flung their fragrance 
about in still more generous profusion. 

They flourished to the injury of every- 
thing else in the garden, for they over- 
shadowed the borders; but for the one 
week in which they were in perfection it 
was such perfection that there never couid 
be any question of lopping off projecting 
branches. They were coveted by all the 


person in the neighborhood had his eye 
on them, and not unfrequently his fingers. 
Tradesmen’s boys with barrows drew 
them up on the pavement beneath the 
garden wall to form a basis of operation, 
and Mr. Brown waited for his fish and 
Mr. Smith for his fowls, while his purvey- 
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or’s juvenile assistant stood on the barrow 
which was conveying them, plucked great 
handfuls of lilacs for himself and friends, 
tore down branches, and strewed the pave- 
ment with ruined fragments. Girls clam- 
bered on the wall at four in the morning 
and leisurely culled the choicest clusters 
for their market-baskets later on, and be- 
sides this, the Falkland household might 
have supplied itself with firewood for 
weeks by simply picking up the bits 
thrown as missiles at the unhappy flowers 
by boys who never succeeded in getting 
any of them at all. 

“It is too bad!” exclaimed pretty Miss 
Margaret one afternoon. “I can’t bear to 
see those dear lilacs broken so, It’s a 
shame to let them be ill-treated when we 
flower so splendidly! I will go and wor 
in the garden, and then I can protect 
them.” 

She went into the garden and, of course, 
soon found plenty of work to do, and when 
the rustling of the boughs warned her of 
the presence of an assailant, she went up 
to the spot and cried, ‘* Leave those lilacs 
alone!” Sometimes boys climbed on the 
wall — it was a tolerably high one — but 
for the most part they dropped back in a 
great fright when they heard her voice, or 
saw her, though some perceiving that they 
had only a girl to deal with, obstinately 
remained where they were until they had 
possessed themselves of a handsome sam- 
ple of the year’s blossom. 

At first she only tried to impress them 
by her angry demeanor, and it seemed to 
her that that was all she could do, for if she 
went round to the outside in hope of find- 
ing a policeman the boys had disappeared 
long before she got there. Perhaps the 
same boys returned again and again; any- 
how, her demeanor evidently failed to 
impress, and attacks became more and 
more frequent. Shock heads of hair with 
the sun shining through it appeared above 
the wall, hands were seen busily filling 
themselves with flowers, and, say what she 
might, those hands went on filling them- 
selves. She heard mocking laughter and 
joyous exclamations over the booty. This 
goaded her to further effort, and she went 
into the house and got her umbrella—a 
long, slender one with a heavy lapis-lazuli 
ball for a handle, and laid it in readiness 
by the side of her gardening-basket, and 
henceforth, when busy hands appeared 
among leaves and flowers, she gave them 
one or two semi-severe taps. The effect 
was magical. With a baffled snort the 


intruder dropped in a moment, and she} 


could hear the patter of swiftly retreating 
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feet. And now the lilacs had some peace, 
and she continued her labors undisturbed. 
It did not last very long. Twice more she 
was called on to repel attacks. She was 
weeding out some thickly crowding mari- 
golds when, for the third time after the 
lull, her ear caught the grating of bent or 
broken lilac boughs as they were drawn 
against the wall, and, darting to the spot, 
she administered a well-directed blow at 
the furtive fingers. It was a much harder 
blow than she intended, for she was in a 
great hurry, and besides this, uacon- 
sciously to herself, she was beginning to 
feel much pleasure in the efficacy of the 
treatment. A cry of surprise met her 
ears, and a voice which did not sound like 
the voice of a lilac-stealer exclaimed, 
“You need not have done that; I was 
only putting back a half-broken branch 
which is hanging down on this side, be- 
cause the boys swing themselves up on to 
the wall by it.” 

And now, by standing on the stone 
edging of the border, Margaret Falkland 
could just see the well-brushed crown of a 
gentleman’s hat. 

She was dismayed. Should she par- 
tially reveal herself by apologizing ? should 
she hold her peace and try to bury this 
in perpetual silence? Her instinct bade 
her to apologize. “I am so sorry —so 
ashamed !” she said ; “ I beg your pardon 
so much. The boys break the lilacs and 
won’t go away for speaking — that’s what 
made me doit. I thought it was one of 
them.” 

She could see that he raised his hat 
and heard him say, “ Yes, they destroy the 
trees shamefully.” 

“ Have I hurt you?” she faltered, and 
her voice might have revealed that tears 
were very near her eyes. 

“Oh no, not much. Pray think no more 
of it. Stay, if you will allow me, | think, 
before I go, I had better finish putting 
that branch over the wall.” 

He did this, and with much shame at 
receiving so much good for evil, Miss 
Falkland thanked him and he went on his 
way. She had not seen his face, and sin- 
|cerely hoped that she never would, and 
| what was still more important, he had not 
seen hers. Never in her life had she felt 
so miserably small. The lilacs suffered 
for it; she could no longer endure the 
sight of them. Gathering together her 
gardening-tools and the offending um- 
brella, she went into the house and left the 
trees to their fate. 

When lilacs are in season in London, 
so many other things that are delightful 
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are in season too! Miss Falkland had 
little enough time to brood over opportuni- 
ties too well used. She had a dinner- 
party, two dances, and a musical party 
before her, and must dress. Her father 
met her on the stairs and said, “* My dear, 
tell me where we are going to-night. I 
know about the dinner and the Varleys’ 
musical party, but I hope we have not to 
go anywhere else. I met that silly littlé 
Mrs. Varley this afternoon ; Mr. Carlton is 
to be there to-night, and I am so anxious 
to hear him sing.” 

“We have several engagements, father, 
but, if you prefer the Varleys’, let us give 
up the others — they are only dances.” 

Thus did a girl of twenty speak of one 
of the greatest pleasures of her life ; but 
how could she do otherwise to a father 
who was father, mother, sister, and brother 
to her? 

“ By all means,” replied Mr. Falkland, 
all unconscious of the sacrifice that his 
daughter was making. “I am told that 


Mr. Carlton’s singing is magnificent, and 
it is so difficult to hear him; he will sing 
for Mrs. Varley, she says, because he is 
an old friend of the family, but he won’t 
sing at other people’s parties.” 

The dinner was dull, and the only occa- 
sion on which Miss Falkland felt any 


emotion but weariness was when either of 
the gentlemen near her spoke of the ten- 
der charm of the young green,leaves in 
the parks or the beauty of the flowering 
shrubs in the little London gardens. Flow- 
ering shrubs was almost the same thing 
as saying lilacs, and lilacs was a word 
which to Miss Falkland was simply insup- 
portable. 

“ What a crush it is going to be!” ob- 
served Mr. Falkland as he and his daugh- 
ter ascended the Varleys’ stairs. Near 
the drawing-room door they saw an old 
friend. “Stay here with me till Mr. Carl- 
ton goes to the piano,” she pleaded. “ Oh, 
there he is —look!” 

Miss Falkland looked, and was aware 
of a tall, fair-haired, bright-eyed, hand- 
some young man threading his way 
through the crowd. Afterall, he was only 
One of many celebrities there present, so 
Miss Falkland turned back to her friend 
and talked as happily to her for some time 
as If no such things as lilacs existed. Sud- 
denly she felt a quick touch on her arm 
and saw Mrs. Varley by her side, looking 
eager and anxious. “ My dear Margaret,” 
she said despairingiy, “he can’t play his 
Own accompaniments to-night. I never 
knew anything so unfortunate, and I 
haven’t the least idea whom to ask. He 
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is so particular, you see, and people do 
make such a hopeless muddle of every- 
thing if they accompany badly. Will you 
try, dear? You play at sighta thousand 
times better than any one else that I know 
here — I’ve told him so.” 

“T play Mr. Carlton’s 
ment!” 

“Yes, you. Why not, when we are in 
such trouble? You can do it quite easily. 
He has hurt his hand so.” 

“Who has hurt whose hand?” asked 
Miss Falkland. 

“Mr. Carlton has hurt his own. You 
may be quite sure that he wouldn’t let 
me ask any one to play his accompani- 
ments if he hadn’t; he hates any one to 
play them but himself.” 

“ How did you say he had hurt it?” 
asked Miss Falkland with sudden fear. 
“How absurd I am!” was her next 
thought, but still she made no attempt to 
follow Mrs. Varley, who was hurrying 
away without giving her any answer. 

“Come, dear, come,” said that lady, 
“jt won’t do to keep him waiting; it is a 
favor forhim to sing at all. It is so un- 
fortunate about his hand, and it is the 
right one.” 

“Qh, is it?” said Miss Falkland, walk- 
ing mechanically to the piano. 

“Yes, it is the right hand, and he 
doesn’t seem to think that it will be well 
again for I don’t know how long.” 

“But how did he do it?” she again 
asked, for she was anxious to have a faint 
suspicion that seemed bent on taking pos- 
session of her dissipated. 

“TI don’t know. I asked him, but he 
only laughed. It’s all very well for him 
to carry off an accident with a laugh, but 
I am quite sure that I shouldn’t laugh if 
I hurt my hand.” 

“ Neither would you laugh if you didn’t 
hurt it,” thought Miss Falkland, who was 
beginning to be fretted by this talk about 
the hand, and then she wondered why she 
felt ill-tempered with poor dismal little 
Mrs. Varley. 

*“ Here is Miss Falkland,” exclaimed 
that lady, stopping short when she reached 
Mr. Carlton. “If any one <an play an 
accompaniment at sight so 7s to please 
you itis she. She isa splendid musician 
—a really striking musician.” 

“T shall not be able to play a note if 
you overpraise me so.” 

“Tam not overpraising you, my dear; 
you are a striking musician, and I am cer- 
tain that Mr. Carlton will say so himself 
before long.” 

The word “striking” irritated Miss 


accompani- 
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Falkland; she had never liked it, and she 
liked it still less to-day; besides, she 
would inevitably break down if much more 
were said. She glanced at Mr. Carlton, 
who was sav‘ng something polite to ber 
which she was much too nervous to under- 
stand. Yes, he was very good-looking ; 
her eyes timidly investigated the state of 
his right hand. It was gloved, and looked 
like any other hand. “I shall be pleased 
to do anything I can,” she was at last able 
to utter, “but I don’t play half so well as 
Mrs. Varley says.” 

“My dear, you do. You have such a 
trained wrist; and, Mr. Carlton, you see 
that little hand, but you have no concep- 
tion what a touch it has!” 

Having unconsciously planted these 
daggers she departed, and her victim 
seated herself at the piano, saying ner- 
vously, “I can but do my best. I am so 
sorry you need help. Oh, don’t try to 
move that heavy book for me— you — 
you have hurt your hand, Mrs. Varley 
says.” 

x Yes, I have hurt it —that’s to say, it 
was hurt.” 

“ By an accident?” 

“ Well, not exactly; there was a good 
dea! of intention in it,” and he smiled in a 
way that was very galling to Miss Falk- 
land. 

In the whole of this great city of Lon- 
don there was but one man whom she 
dreaded to see, and yet on the very first 
occasion when a meeting was possible it 
had pleased her ill fate to set him before 
her. Well, she would play his accompani- 
ments; he could not possibly recognize 
her; she had only seen the crown of his 
hat, and he had seen nothing of her. Be- 
ing so sure of this, her woman's nature 
asserted itself, and while taking off her 
gloves and bracelets with trembling fin- 
gers she said, rather anxiously, “ Does 
your hand give you much pain?” 

“ A little, but it is only one finger that 
is hurt; the doctor says it will be all right 
again in a week or so.” 

“Then you had to send for a doctor,” 
she said, looking regretfully in his hand- 
some face. 

“No, I took my finger to him. 
nothing ; don’t think about it.” 

‘*The person who caused the accident 
must be very unhappy,” she remarked 
tentatively, taking off her last bracelet. 

“IT wonder what she thinks of the trans- 
action,” he answered smiling. “I think it 
is very doubtful whether she thinks about 
itat all. But we must begin, they are get- 
ting impatient. Mrs. Varley wants me to 


It is 
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sing this,” he said, putting Maude White's 
setting of “The Devout Lover” in her 
hands. “Do you know it?” 

“JT know Mr. Walter Pollock’s words, 
and of course I know Miss White’s set- 
ting; I heard it at the Haymarket—I 
think I can play it.” 

She played it charmingly; his voice 
was indeed magnificent, but in the midst 


“of his triumph she heard some admiration 


of her playing. “So clever of her to sit 
down and read that at sight.” ‘“ Most 
beautifully played!” “Most striking!” 


“If they use the word ‘striking’ again,” 
thought Miss Falkland, “I shall go home.” 

“T have so enjoyed that, Mr. Carlton,” 
“Do let me say so; that és 


she said. 
singing.” 

* You made me sing well if I did,” said 
he. “I have never been so well accom. 
panied in my life. And that accompani- 
ment was by no means an easy one to play 
at sight.” 

“ No, it is not particularly easy. If you 
could but have played it yourself the thing 
would have been perfect.” 

“Do sing something 
pleaded Mrs. Varley. 

“Oh yes, something 
echoed on all sides. 

“ They want to talk,” he whispered. 

“ How classical must it be, Mrs, Var- 
ley?” 

“Oh, go back as far as ever you can — 
that’s what I call classical.” 

“Plutarch spoke of music as a superfi- 
cial vulgar science, Plato didn’t like places 
where they infuriated persons with words 
and songs. I suppose that is too far 
back?” 

“ Oh, don’t tease me, Mr. Carlton ; some- 
thing classical I want—what’s called 
classical, you know. There was a pretty 
thing of Mozart’s they used to sing, ‘ Bat 
ti, batti ;’ sing that.” 

“Not to-day,” said he, laughing; 
“ haven’t 1 had enough of that?” Some 
thing was found, and he sang it, and then 
something more. 

“Oh, thank you, dear Mr. Carlton,” 
cried Mrs. Varley effusively, after yet an- 
other song; “it is so kind of you—so 
really kind to do so much for our amuse- 
ment, and when you are in such pain too. 
Now will you take Miss Falkland to sup- 

er?” 
ah Are you in pain?” she inquired on 
the way to the supper-room. “I hope 
not.” 

“Oh no; Mrs. Varley exaggerates SO. 
I should have forgotten all about it long 
ago if she didn’t keep reminding me of it. 


classical now!” 


classical,” was 
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“But if you are in pain that reminds | 


you. I hate pain myself!” observed Miss 
Falkland. 

“ What a strange world this would be,” 
he continued, “if every woman went 
through the same amount of physical 
training that men do, and was as strong 
of limb and heavy of hand as they are!” 

How irrelevant this remark would have 
been if made to any one but Miss Falk- 
land! She knew what prompted it, and 
as ifin despair of keeping to indifferent 
subjects, said: ‘Some womenare. Have 
you never seen any?” 

“ No, but I have felt one.” 

“Ah, the person who gave you the 
blow; you said it was given by a person 
feminine.” 

“* A soul feminine saluteth thee,’ says 
the divine Williams ; she saluted me pretty 
vigorously. Won’t you have some salad ?” 

“Thank you. It was an accident, I 
suppose.” 

“So far as I was concerned it was, but 
the blow was meant for somebody.” 

“Then you didn’t know her?” 

“ No, she was not a personal friend of 
mine,” he replied with a bright smile, 
“and I scarcely think she ever will be.” 

“ Was she young or old?” 

“T had no opportunity of discovering 
that, but, judging from her behavior, I 
should imagine that she must be a kind 
of betsy Trotwood in age and tone of 
thought; at the same time her voice was 
pretty enough.” 

“What kind of a voice was it?” 

“IT don’t know how to describe it; it 
was not unlike yours. But don’t let us 
waste any more time on her; only let me 
advise you never to do a good action.” 

“T never do; never by any chance.” 

“Oh, he is telling you how his hand 
was hurt!” cried Mrs. Varley, who had 
approached unawares. “ Mr. Carlton, you 
wouldn’t tell me!” 

“Oh no, he is not,” said Miss Falkland 
blushing. “Mr. Carlton has said nothing 
but that it was done by a lady — accident- 
ally, of course.” 

“A lady!” repeated Mrs. Varley joy- 
ously. “ Then, my dear Mr. Carlton, I 
can easily predict the end of that little 
adventure. You will marry her. I am 
quite certain that you will marry that 
lady !” 

“I marry her! God forbid! 
want a Jael in my tent.” 

It was lucky that his answer amused 
Mrs. Varley and made her laugh, or she 
might have seen how Miss Falkland was 
dlushing. 


I don’t 
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“ Ah, Mr. Carlton,” cried Mrs. Varley, 
“you always were so opposed to woman's 
rights, and all that we higher-minded 
women most cared for. I used to be just 
as narrow-minded as you till I read Mill 
‘On the Suppression of Women.’” 

This malaprop of poor foolish little 
Mrs. Varley’s was most acceptable to 
Miss Falkland, for it created a diversion, 
which enabled her to recover her natural 
appearance at her leisure. Mrs. Varley 
went to “bold her head to other stars,” 
and Miss Falkland and Mr. Carlton were 
left to eat their supper in a crowd which 
was not company. They talked of all 
manner of things, and the fortune of the 
evening was retrieved. Never in Mar- 
garet Falkland’s life had she met with 
any one with whom she was so entirely in 
sympathy. Never in Edward Carlton’s 
had he seen any one whom he thought so 
charming. They talked with ever-increas- 
ing expansion and delight. He forgot 
everything but that he was talking to her; 
she entirely forgot the painful occurrence 
of the afternoon. Time sped by without 
being so much as thought of. At last 
they discovered that they had never re- 
turned to the drawing-room and the soci- 
ety of their fellow-creatures, but were 
sitting in a remote corner of the conserv- 
atory, talking as if they had known each 
other all their lives. Startled at the 
thought that her father might be wanting 
to go, and looking for her, she said: “ We 
may have been here a very long time; we 
seem to have forgotten that there is a 
party going on. We ought to go.” 

“Before we go may I, now that I know 
you so much better, tell you what I think 
of your music? It is exactly what music 
ought to be and seldom is. No one ever 
accompanied me before who so completely 
fulfilled my every wish. You area thor- 
ough artist — you seem to paint the keys. 
I should so like to try one or two other 
things with you. Do you ever come to 
Mrs. Varley’s Wednesday afternoons, or 
might I perhaps some day ‘ 

“Oh, I will come here!” exclaimed 
Miss Falkland abruptly. “I do some- 
times; I will come next Wednesday — 
that’s the day after to-morrow. I ought, 
for I haven’t been to one of her Wednes- 
days for ages.” 

She almost thought that he had been 
about to express a wish to call on her. 
Call on her, and then the hideous secret 
would have been revealed! “I am sorry 
| I can’t ask you to come and try them at 
| my own home,” she continued, recovering 
| herself. “ My father and I live together ; 
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we are quite alone, alas! He is out all 
day long in the City, so I can receive no 
visitors but a few very old friends.” 

Fools madly rusk, and he had been on 
the point of rushing into an inquiry as to 
whether he might not call on her, when 
she had not evenamother. He was quite 
aware that gentlemen ought to wait until 
they are asked to call, and that not to do 
so is to “ bless the English conveniences ’ 
most grievously, but one touch of real 
music makes the whole world kin, and 
that was his excuse. ‘Let me hope,” he 
said, “that some day I may be privileged 
to call myself an old friend.” 

She did not respond ; how could she? 
He had had so much of the world’s wor- 
ship that he liked her all the better for 
not responding He took her back to the 
drawing-room to her father, and wonder- 
ing why she did not introduce them to 
each other, bowed and left her, and then 
to him'the evening was over. 

“* Margaret, my dear, who was that good- 
looking young man who came up-stairs 
with you?” asked Mr. Falkland as they 
were going down-stairs. 

“That was Mr. Carlton. 
know ?” 

“Mr. Carlton! And you didn’t intro- 
duce me!—and you knew how much I 
wanted to see him.” 

* How stupid of me not to think of 
it!” 

The moonbeams fell coldly on the wav- 
ing masses of lilacs when the Falklands 
reached home. “ How pretty they are!” 
said Mr, Falkland. “ By-the-by, Marga- 
ret, you really ought either to watch those 
lilacs or have them watched. When I 
came home this evening the pavement was 
literally strewn with fragments.” 

She had them watched, but never again 
watched them; never, that is to say, save 
on the one occasion in the week when the 
whole power of the household was barely 
sufficient to protect them. This was on 
Sunday afternoon, when the children were 
streaming out of the Sunday schools, 
greedy for plunder, and irresistible in 
strength and cunning. 


Didn’t you 


PART II. 


Miss FALKLAND did go to the Varleys’ 
that Wednesday and on other Wednes- 
days besides, and she never weat without 
finding Mr. Carlton there ; she never came 
away without finding that her liking for 
him had increased. His liking for her 
was of equally vigorous growth. Suther- 
land Villa was only a mile from Mrs. Var- 
ley’s, and the natural way to traverse the 
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distance was by walking. Many were the 
straits to which Miss Falkland was one 
day put to avoid having Mr. Carlton as 
her companion when she went home, 
After that day of d-iculty she found it 
advisable to come and go in the carriage. 

“You say you live in Kensington,” he 
said one Wednesday ; “ why do you never 
walk here? Kensington is not inore than 
a mile off.” 

She dared not walk lest he should again 
| propose to accompany her and she not be 
‘able to prevent him, but she continued to 
' go to the Varleys’ rather frequently, and 
| he continued to appear at the same time. 

After some weeks of this, Mrs. Varley 
said one night to her faithful spouse in 
| the stillness of her chamber, “ My dear, 
have you observed that Edward Carlton 
always comes on our day now, and can 
you guess why? If you can’t, I can; he 
| 1s in love with Margaret. I have fancied 
| he was ever since our last party, but I am 
sure of it now, and I have made up my 
mind to take the first opportunity I can 
find to speak to him about it.” 

“There you go,” said Mr. Varley; 
“speak to him indeed! You women are 
allalike! You, my dear, fancy that you 
have discovered a sensitive spot and can’t 
be happy till you have thrust your finger 
down on it.” 

“* My finger won’t hurt ; I am not going 
to say arything that ke will mind.” 

* Say nothing at all, Selina; keep quiet. 
If Carlton does come here to see Margaret, 
small blame to him, say I. Why should 
you make him uncomfortable by showing 
that you notice it? Leave him in peace. 
I hate the British matron’s method of deal- 
ing with an incipient love affair; she 
almost always crushes it out of existence. 
In the East the old ladies go about mak- 
ing marriages, here in England they seem 
to prefer going about marring them.” 

“Old ladies, my dear? Iam notold!” 

“ But you will be some day ; let me in- 
stil some good ideas into your mind before 
that day comes. Say nothing to Carlton 
or to Margaret either; let them go their 
own way.” 

“ They don’t go — they come,” she said 
snappishly. 

“Let them come then. Don’t you rag 
about them, saying : ‘Oh, don’t for a mo- 
ment suppose that I can’t see how des- 
perately you are in love with each other, 
| and don’t think that every one else doesn’t 
|see.” Let them be happy. The match is 
|suitable in every way; he is certain to 
| distinguish himself at the bar, she is as 
| good as she is pretty.” 
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“ Well, perhaps I had better say noth- 
ing,” said Mrs. Varley drowsily, and here 
for the moment the matter ended. 

But the first Wednesday that came after 
this found Miss Falkland so dissatisfied 
with the situation that she resolved to 
escape from the discomfort of it by con- 
fessing the truth. She would reveal to 
Mr. Carlton that hers was the hand that 
dealt the blow, and trust to his generosity 
to forget it. If he were unable to do so, 
he would be equally unable six months 
hence, and the sooner she knew it the 
better. She felt so much happier when 
she had taken this resolution that she 
carefully selected her prettiest dress and 
bonnet, and walked in her brave attire to 
the Varleys’, though black clouds were 
grouping themselves together ominously 
in the sky and a few drops of rain were 
falling. 

No carriage for her that day. He 
would possibly be in the balcony; he 
often was when she arrived there. Could 
he be looking out for her? If he were 
there to-day he would see her arrive on 
foot, and would doubtless propose to ac- 
company her home. How far would he 
walk with her? On the way she would 
tell him what was on her mind, and if 
after that he continued to walk with her 


and was as friendly as before, surely all 


would be well. By the time she reached 
the Varleys’ some of her courage had 
oozed out at her finger-tips, but it was not 
to be put to the proof till she went home, 
and the respite was most acceptable. 

She could see that he was in the bal- 
cony —she could even see how pleased he 
looked when he caught sight of her. 
Were it not for that confession, how 
happy she would now be! Suppose, after 
she had made it, she saw a distinct change 
in his manner — say, for instance, a cold 
politeness emphasized perhaps for the 
sake of making a person who had no good 
breeding of her own apprehend. that po- 
liteness was being shown her. Full of 
these tormenting thoughts and struggling 
with a desire to flee away to her own 
home and be at rest, she slowly and 
doubtfully ascended the stairs and reluc- 
tantly entered the drawing-room. He had 
studied her face so thoroughly that he 
could see she was uneasy about some- 
thing, 

“Something has distressed you,” he 
said, when he found an opportunity of 
speaking without being heard by all. 

“Is distressing me, you mean,” she an- 
pr “TI will tell you about it pres- 
ently, 
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“ Tell me now.” 

“No, there are so many people here 
to-day. I can’t tell you without being 
overheard.” 

“You walked here; are you going to 
walk back?” 

“Yes, I am going to walk back ;” she 
spdke as mournfully as if that walk would 
conduct her to some gloomy prison. 

“ Mayn’t I go part of the way with you 
then? You have never allowed me to 
walk even the length of this street with 
ou.” 

“You shall walk with me to-day,” she 
answered, but there was nothing in her 
voice to lead him to think that she looked 
forward with any pleasure to this walk. 

When Miss Falkland left no one par- 
ticularly remarked that Mr. Carlton fol- 
Jowed her almost immediately. Whenhe 
went into the hall she was still there trying 
to find her umbrella. 

‘*What kind of a handle has it?” he 
asked. 

She began to tell him, and at once re- 
membered that it was the self-same um- 
brella with which she had struck him, and 
that he might recognize it. In another 
moment she had caught sight of it lurking 
among a little sheaf of less noticeable 
ones in a dark corner, her hand had closed 
over the blue knob, and she had hidden 
it away from his sight. That umbrella 
was not to be allowed to reveal the tale 
which she herself had come forth to tell. 
Once outside the house, he looked in her 
face to see if it were again unclouded. 
It was not. She was wondering how 
much comparatively undisturbed happi- 
ness she might allow herself before ac- 
quainting him with what might alter their 
relation forever. Sutherland Villa was a 
mile off. St. Luke’s Church was about a 
third of the way ; she would walk to that 
church and tell him there. 

He was, perhaps, counting up the 
amount of pleasure in store for him, for he 
asked, ‘*Whereabouts in Kensington is 
Sutherland Villa?” 

“T am afraid it would be difficult to 
make you understand. If you go as far 
as Kensington I will show it to you.” 

“Of course I shall go as far as Ken- 
sington. You don’t suppose I would lose 
any part of the pleasure of walking with 
you! Besides, 1 am curious to see what 
your home is like.” 

“ All homes of a certain class are very 
much alike in London,” she answered 
curtly. She could already see the tower 
of St. Luke’s, and wished she had fixed 
on a place a little further off. A few 


? 
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heavy drops of rain fell on the pavement 
in front of them. 

“Won't you let me put up your um- 
brella?” he suggested. 

“It is scarcely worth while,” she an- 
swered, clutching the blue ball firmly. 

“Oh, but I am afraid it is, Let me 
open it for you.” 

She quickly opened it herself. 

“ Let me hold it over you then.” 

“Oh no, I like to hold it myself,” she 
said, and walked on in silence, for the 
church was very near now. But why 
should she wait for the church when the 
thought of what she had to do when she 
arrived there was poisoning all her pleas- 
ure in the present? “Mr. Carlton,” she 
said almost humbly, “I want to tell you 
something.” 

“ Speak,” he answered; “’tis mine to 
hear.” 

“] am going to speak, but as the rain is 
over I will shut up my umbrella, and then 
I can see your face while I am talking.” 
Extreme nervousness was making her 
think aloud. 

“ Allow me,” he cried, and in spite of 
her resistance took the umbrella to close 
it for her, saw the blue handle, and ex- 
claimed: “A blue handle! Oh, I can’t 


bear to see you with an umbrella that has 


a handle like that!” 

“ Why not?” she asked faintly, for she 
was afraid she knew why. 

“ Because that virago who did her best 
to smash my finger had one of that kind.” 

“ Did her best to smash your finger!” 
she repeated in dismay. 

“Yes, the boys had been stealing her 
lilacs, and I was passing and saw a great 
branch which they had partly broken and 
used to drag themselves on the wall by. 
I thought it was a pity to let it be quite 
torn off, so I tried to put it back over the 
wall, and she came stealthily forward and 
gave me a blow with an umbrella which 
had a handle —a remarkably solid blue 
one — just like yours. It is detestable to 
think of that creature having an umbrella 
like yours!” 

“Poor woman! don’t call her names; 
you might even like her if you knew her.” 

“ That creature!” “Virago!” It was 
all but impossible to make her confession 
now. 

“T am quite sure I should not. How 
could I, or you, or any one, like a woman 
who plants herself behind a wall and hits 
out at all comers at a venture with a dan- 
gerous weapon like that? It is charitable 
of you to think of giving her the benefit of 
the doubt, but I know, if ever you saw 
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her, you would think of her as Ido. It 
is a woman’s first duty to be feminine ; no 
lady could have done what she did.” 

“ What would a lady have done then — 
under the same circumstances, I mean?” 

“Oh, you know thata thousand times 
better than I. I can’t help thinking that 
she would have felt a great deal of pity 
for the poor little children who came into 
her bright neighborhood from their own 
dark, dismal homes, with never a bit of 
green, much less a flower, to gladden their 
eyes, and when they saw the lavish plenty 
of both on her trees could not restrain 
their hands. She ought to have under- 
stood what they must feel, and have given 
the poor children a share of her own 
abundance, instead of trying to hurt them. 
Such blows as hers r 

“ Oh, I don’t at all agree with you,” said 
Miss Falkland, boldly interrupting him, 
for she was fighting for all she held dear. 
“Tf the children rang the bell and asked 
for flowers it was her duty to give them, 
and give them freely, but it couldn’t be her 
duty to encourage stealing, or to let the 
children destroy the growth of years in a 
few minutes.” 

“ You are logically right; you have the 
law on your\side, no doubt, but all the 
same I have a horror of that girl, and now 
that my hand is better I may say so. By 
the bye, I must not let you forget that you 
were going to tell me something.” 

“ T have changed my mind —at least I 
am afraid I shall not have time to tell 
you now, for I have just remembered that 
I want to call at the third house from 
here to see a poor old friend of ours who 
is ill. 

“Don’t go to-day; you said I might 
walk as far as your home. It is the first 
walk I have ever had with you, and you 
are going to cut it short.” 

“T must call and see her to-day. I 
ought to have gone long before this.’ 

“It is too late to go and see any one 
now. It is much later than you think. It 
is after six.” 

“That does not matter. 
mind its being late.” 

“Then let me wait outside for you and 
finish my walk; don’t defraud me of 
that.” 

“ No, thank you. Don’t wait. I shall 
not walk any more to-day. I must stay 
with her till the last moment, so I shall 
get her to send for a hansom for me.” 


She won’t 





“ You are not angry with me about any- 
| thing?” he asked in great concern. “ Can 
| I have been so unfortunate as to have of- 
| fended you?” 
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“Certainly not. How could you? See- 
ing the house suddenly reminded me that 
I ought to call on poor old Mrs. Lawson, 
that’s all. Good-bye.” 

“‘ Good-bye, then,” he said with unmis- 
takable dissatisfaction. ‘ You will let me 
see you at the Varleys’ next Wednesday, 
I hope?” 

She smiled and bowed, but her bow was 
in token of farewell and not of assent, and 
thus she left him. 

Not next Wednesday—not on any 
Wednesday — never again would she go 
to the Varleys’ until all memory of him 
was forever forgotten by her. When 
would that be? What lapse of time would 
enable her to forget? With tears she 
asked herself this as she toiled up-stairs 
to the friend whom she had not expected 
to see thatday. Sheand Mr. Carlton had 
had their first walk and their last. Never 
more must she see him. 

“ How pale you are, my dear!” said old 
Mrs. Lawson. What would she have said 
had her eyes been younger? Miss Falk- 
land was paler still when she reached her 
home. She was late and feared that her 
father must have returned from the City 
some time ago and be clamorous for his 
dinner, and she was still in her morning 
dress, 

He heard her come in, and hurried out 
into the hall to speak to her, carefully 
shutting the door of the room he had just 
left. ‘“ Margaret, my sweetest, how late 
you are! Who do you think is here? You 
will never guess. I was just coming 
quietly home as usual, and walking along 
in rather a brown study, when I| heard 
some one asking me if I could direct him 
to Sutherland Villa! I looked upand saw 
it was Mr. Carlton. ‘Sutherland Villa,’ 
I said in some surprise; ‘are you going 
there ?’” 

“* Oh no,’ he answered in a great hurry, 
‘I only want to know where it is, and 
what it is like.’ ” 

“*It is my house,’ I said, ‘and I am 
on my way to it. My name is Falkland. 
By the bye, you have some slight acquaint- 
ance with my daughter, I think. I was 
much disappointed at not being introduced 
to you at Mr. Varley’s, and reproached 
my daughter for omitting to perform that 
ceremony. Let me introduce myself now.’ 
He walked here with me, saying some- 
thing about having had a discussion with 
some one about the exact locality of 
Sutherland Villa, and being anxious to be 
able to confute him.” 

“ And when he saw the house, father,” 
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said Margaret breathlessly, “did he seem 
surprised or startled?” 

* Well, my child, now that you put the 
idea into my head, I think he did; but 
perhaps I am wrong; not being a young 
lady, I don’t think I am quick at observ- 
ing shades of difference in young gentle- 
men’s deportment. I only know he seemed 
remarkably glad to come inside, and still 
more glad when I invited him to stay and 
dine here.” 

* You have asked him to dinner ?” 

“Yes; why not, my dear? Now will 
you go and say ‘ How do you do?’ to him 
while I go to the cellar?” 

“Oh, please don’t make me do that, 
father. I must dress—I am so late al- 
ready.” 

But Mr. Falkland ruthlessly opened the 
door of the drawing-room and said, “ You 
will, I fear, think me very unceremonious, 
Mr. Carlton: I have already left you once, 
and now must leave you again, but only 
for a minute or so, and my daughter is 
here and will bear you company.” 

This said he left them. Carlton was by 
her side in a moment as she, shrinking 
away from him, stood where her father 
had left her, close by the door, not daring 
toraise her eyes fromthe ground. ‘ Miss 
Falkland,” he exclaimed, “do you mind 
shaking hands with a fool ?” 

She left his ‘outstretched hand un- 
grasped —she never so much as raised 
her eyes from the ground. 

“ You are angry with me, and no won- 
der.” 

“Angry with 
ashamed !” 

‘“T am the one who ought 
ashamed.” 

She shook her head. 
was quite true.” 

“On the contrary; you are a living ref- 
utation of every word I uttered. Never 
in my life have I seen any one who so 
completely realized my highest ideal of 
womanhood, Won’t you shake hands, 
and be as if this had never been?” 

She half raised her hand, let it fall 
again, and burst into tears. “It was such 
a horrible thing to do,” she said faintly. 

“It was quite right to do it,” he inter- 
rupted. “ Now that I have been round 
the garden with your father, and have 
seen the lilacs 

“ Oh, don’t — don’t talk of them —of it 
—of anything!” cried Miss Falkland in 
her anguish. 

“1 don’t want to talk of them. I want 
to tell you that I love you—that I have 


you, no—only so 


to be 


“ What you said 
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loved you for weeks. I want to ask | 
you 

Suddenly the door opened and Mr. 
Falkland half entered the room. He must 
have heard the last words — he must have 
seen something in their faces which 
showed that he had returned at a very 
unfortunate moment, for muttering, “* Dear 
me, how stupid I am; I| have forgotten to 
tell Jackson something,” he abruptly re- 
treated. When some twenty minutes 
later, after hearing his daughter go to her 
own room, he did return to the drawing- 
room and Mr. Carlton, he found himself 
in the presence of a man whose one anx- 
iety was to be his son-in-law. 

MARGARET HUuNT. 


From The National Review. 
INVITATION TO CELEBRATE THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

“LeT us never glorify revolution. 
Statesmanship is the art of avoiding it and 
of making progress at once continuous and 
calm. Revolutions not only are full of all 
that a good citizen anda good Christian 
hates while they last, but leave a long train 
of bitterness behind. The energy and 
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exultation of character which they call 
forth are paid for in the lassitude, the 
depression, the political infidelity which 
ensue. ... Let us pray that al! our con- 
tests may be carried on as the contests 
of fellow-citizens, and beneath the unas- 


sailed majesty of law.” In these words, 
twenty-five years ago, a lecture on a revo- 
lutionary hero was opened by one who 
then bore, and, it seems, still bears the 
name of “Radical.” He deserves that 
name if it attaches to those who believe 
that a new political era has come, that the 
days of hereditary government, whether 
monarchical or aristocratic, are numbered, 
that what remains of it can be used only 
for the purpose of smoothing a transition, 
and that the task of statesmanship now is 
to make election, or whatever system is to 
succeed, the expression not of the will of 
the people, or of anybody’s will, but of 
public reason. He deserves the name if 
it is earned by holding that, authority in 
matters of religious opinion having ceased, 
a civil government can no longer under- 
take to establish a religion, and only mul- 
tiplies its own difficulties and perils by the 
attempt. But he is as much opposed as 
any Conservative to revolution, and per- | 
haps more opposed than many Conserva- | 
tives to things which lead to revolution, | 
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such as “leaps in the dark,” and desperate 
dealings with the suffrage for the purpose 
of “dishing the Whigs,” as well as to 
demagogism, which, however, he deems 
fully as noxious in its Tory Democratic 
as in its ordinary form. 

The English Revolution, in reference to 
which the reflection just quoted was made, 
is perhaps of all revolutions the one which 
it would be most rational to glorify. The 
actors in it were, on the whole, the noblest 
group that ever appeared on the political 
scene. Its object was not merely political 
liberty, of which those men measured a 
great deal better than modern revolution- 
ists the true value, but the freedom of 
the nation’s soul, which was threatened by 
Charles and Laud. The civil war which 
ensued was conducted in the main with 
remarkable humanity. The fruit of the 
struggle, after the final settlement in 1688, 
was a set of institutions, political and 
judicial, which has been accepted by the 
whole civilized world, since the general 
type, with the single head of the State and 
the two chambers, remains even in the 
constitutions of America, France, and 
Switzerland, where the hereditary element 
has been discarded. Yet, noble and fas- 
cinating as that page of history is, our 
sober judgment must wish that it could 
have been torn from the book of fate, that 
Prince Henry could have lived and ful- 
filled the promise of his boyhood, by 
heading the nation instead of provoking it 
to resistance as his brother did, and that 
England could have proceeded in the line 
of peaceful progress indicated by sucha 
character as that of Falkland. After the 
grandeurs and the overstrained aspirations 
of the revolutionary era came, by a natural 
revulsion, the scepticism, the scoundrel- 
ism, and the sensuality of the Restoration ; 
then another deadly struggle, the Popish 
Plot, the judicial murders of Russell and 
Sydney, the renewal of civil war, the 
Bloody Assizes ; and, for half a century 
after 1688, the evils of a disputed succes- 
sion, faction twice breaking out into 
dynastic war, and at other times being 
combated by corruption. Our reason 
cries with Falkland “ Peace, peace,” 
though it was beyond the power of Falk- 
land to secure peace with religious and 
civil freedom. 

The revolt of the Netherlands was not a 
revolution; it was merely a rising against 
an alien yoke. The revolt of the British 
colonies in America was a revolution, and 
as such it was paid for in consequences 
about which nothing is said on the Fourth 
of July. Of those consequences the de- 
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struction of life and property by civil war, 
the proscription ef the vanquished party, 
and the hostile severance of Canada from 
the United States were not the worst. The 
worst were the rupture with the past, the 
revolutionary bias imparted to a commu- 
nity which needed the opposite influence, 
and the consecration of rebellion. On 
American principles secession was per- 
fectly justifiable, though the success of 
slavery would have been the defeat of 
humanity. The British colonies in Aus- 
tralia are, according to all accounts, on as 
high a level as the British colonies in 
America, and they have reached it with- 
out revolution. 

But of all the calamities that ever befel 
the human race that French Revolution, 
which the world is now invited to glorify, 
was the greatest. I mean, of course, not 
the European movement, but the catas- 
trophe in France. Let those to whom 
this opinion seems startling once more 
review the progress which, without revo- 
lution, enlightenment and reform had 
made in Europe before 1789, and which is 
associated in different ways with the 
names of Frederick of Russia, Joseph of 
Austria, Leopold of Tuscany, Catherine 
of Russia, Turgot, Aranda, Tannucci, 
Pitt. This was not the work of Voltaire, 
who did little more in a serious way than 
popularize Locke and Newton. It was 
the work of a whole generation of states- 
men, jurists, philanthropists, and reform- 
ers of every kind, including Howard, as 
well as Adam Smith, as well as Turgot 
and Pitt. The advance of physical sci- 
ence played a great though quiet part in 
the general change. The great service 
rendered by Voltaire and his fellow-wits 
was that of making reform, toleration, and 
beneficence fashionable in high places and 
among kings. There had been commer- 
cial wars and wars of territorial ambition ; 
but these were over, and Pitt was looking 
forward with confidence to a long peace, a 
reduction of armaments, and an abolition 
of customs duties. Suppose the improve- 
ment had come not through universal 
suffrage but in some other way. What 
the mass of us want is not a vote, which 
when we have itis apt to be confiscated 
by the caucus and the boss, but strong, 
stable, enlightened, and responsible gov- 
ernment, such as will secure to us, besides 
our lives and the earnings of our industry, 
freedom of self-development, and at the 
same time give fair play to science, in- 
quiry, and all the agencies, intellectual or 
material, by which our lot may be im- 
proved. A vote in the eye of reason is 
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valuable only as the means to this end, 
which it will attain in proportion to the 
worth and the intelligence of the voter. 
Universal suffrage without intelligence 
has twice given France a military despot, 
and is not unlikely to do it a third time. 
But there are politicians who, like Marat, 
believe in the divine people, the people in 
their vocabulary being the masses purified 
by some sort of ostracism, if not by the 
guillotine, of the sinister influence of edu- 
cation. They lecture us scientifically 
about the historical method, relativity, and 
evolution, and then they demand, in the 
name of absolute right, a share of supreme 
power, not only over the United Kingdom 
but over the whole of the British empire, 
for an Irish peasant in a state of rebel- 
lion. Itis true, the Irish peasant is go- 
ing to satisfy the requirements of the 
historic method by voting on the side of 
its professors. 

The European movement came _ sud- 
denly to a head in a nation which was pro- 
foundly corrupt in every respect, and was 
of all the nations the least qualified by its 
natural character to solve great political 
questions, while its circumstances at the 
time were as adverse as possible to a 
calm and wise solution, public bankruptcy 
having been aggravated by dearth of 
bread. The chapter of accidents was 
most untoward, and it would have been 
strange if the result had been otherwise 
than disastrous. The efforts of the Na- 
tional Assembly to deal with the situation 
and to found a constitution, command our 
sympathy, and a large measure of our re- 
spect. Burke, in his calamitous pamphlet, 
is furiously unjust tothem. The materi- 
als of which the Assembly was composed 
were about the best available. To com- 
plain that the ¢éers état had not elected 
landowners is preposterous ; the landown- 
ers belonged not tothe ters état, but to 
the zodlesse ; and to speak with contempt 
of the learned professions or of commer- 
cial pursuits, as qualifications for public 
life, is, on the part of Edmund Burke, 
something like an act of ingratitude. It 
is equally absurd to pretend that these 
men had an ancient constitution ready to 
their hands, which they might have re- 
stored to efficiency by practical reforms, 
and which they chose gratuitously to aban- 
don in order that they might indulge in an 
insane passion for abstract principles and 
novel creations, since nothing of the kind 
existed in France. If they were too much 
given to declarations of the rights of man, 
the same might have been said of the 
authors of a revolution which Burke him- 
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self had abetted, and about which, in his 
declarations against the French, he pre- 
serves a politic silence. A Liberal noble 
like the exceilent and sensible Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld Liancourt was a much 
better judge of the situation in France 
than Burke. There was in the Assembly, 
particularly among the Liberal nobles, a 
good deal of genuine patriotism, though 
marred unhappily by that vanity, always 
scrambling for the tribune, which was the 
besetting sin of most of the actors in these 
events, and a principal cause of the mis- 
carriage. Its efforts excited the highest 
hopes not only in vulgar and fanatical 
Radicals, but in some of the choicest 
spirits of the age. But the Assembly was 
in numbers a mob; it was totally devoid 
of parliamentary experience ; it was torn 
by political sects and factions ; it was 
obstructed and embarrassed by the des- 
perate machinations of reactionary privi- 
lege; and its vision was undoubtedly 
troubled in a high degree by dominant 
fallacies and chimeras. It was liable, like 
all huge assemblies, to violent impulses 
in which all bearings were lost. Still, if 
it had been left to itself, or had only had 
to deal with the king, it might have strug- 
gled through and founded a constitution 
of some sort, probably on the British 
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model, under which, the radical tendency 
of the nation being still monarchical, a 
large share of power would probably have 


reverted to the king. Against royalty 
there seems to have been at the outset no 
feeling whatever; the people looked to 
the throne for the redress of their griev- 
ances, and the language even of Robes- 
pierre and Marat at first was loyal. The 
king was as feeble as he could be, but his 
very weakness, being combined with great 
good nature, would have saved him at 
least from the folly of acts of violence. 
The queen it was, who, having more force, 
or at least more violence of character, 
and being under the influence of the Po- 
lignacs, did the fatal mischief. Marie 
Antoinette was most unfortunate in her 
circumstances, and in the influences to 
which she was exposed ; and it was to be 
regretted that the swords which Burke 
said would have sprung from their scab- 
bards to avenge a look which threatened 
her with insult did not spring from their 
scabbards when she was brought by Louis 
XVI. into the company of the Du Barri. 
Her guilt was washed away by her tears, 
and she has been almost absolved by our 
abhorrence of the dastardly savages who 
murdered her, and tortured her boy to 
death. But the harm which she did was 
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infinite. She discredited royalty by her 
reckless levities, thouglr it is not likely 
that they deserved any harsher name. 
She intrigued against Turgot, and pro- 
cured the dismissal! of the one man who 
might have saved the monarchy, because 
his reforms interfered with her extrava- 
gances and those of her favorites. She 
appears to have supported the rancorous 
ambition of Vergennes in plunging France 
into the unprovoked war which rendered 
the state of her finances irretrievable. 
She had a hand in the dismissal of Neck- 
er. She labored to estrange the king from 
Lafayette and the Moderates, in a cordial 
alliance with whom lay his hope of salva- 
tion, but who were the objects of her pet- 
ulant dislike. Worst of all, she, with her 
clique, prevailed upon the king behind 
the back of his responsible advisers to 
bring up the army for the purpose of over- 
awing, perhaps of crushing, the Assembly. 
The army, infected with revolutionary sen- 
timent and miserably ill-handled, broke. 
But in the mean time the Assembly had 
been compelled to place itself under the 
protection of the armed force of Paris. 
The armed force of a city is sure to fall 
into the hands of the most vagabond and 
the worst part of the population, the more 
settled and respectable part being occu- 
pied with its own business; and thus by 
the natural course of events the leaders of 
the vilest and most savage mob in the 
world got hold of the centre of govern- 
ment in an intensely centralized nation, 
the people of which had been reduced, by 
the long suppression of liberty, and the 
prevalence of the most slavish sentiment, 
to the submissiveness of political sheep. 
By sure gradations the downward path 
was traversed, till it ended in the tyranny 
of the Jacobins and the Reign of Terror. 
The Reign of Terror was followed in 
due course by a domination of scoundrel- 
ism, under the name of the Directory. 
The country by this time was sick of the 
Revolution to its very soul, as after such 
years of Bedlamite frenzy, hideous butch- 
ery, confusion, and famine, it well might 
be ; and there would probably have been 
a restoration had it not been for the inter- 
position of military force directed by the 
ambition of Buonaparte. Military des- 
potism ensued, with a man for despot, 
who, though gifted not only with tran- 
scendant genius for war, but with remark- 
able powers of administrative organiza- 
tion, was in character a Corsican brigand, 
and used France as the recruiting ground 
and arsenal for his buccaneering raids 
on Europe. Then followed a restoration 
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brought about by foreign arms, and in 
spirit unconstitutional. Then came an- 
other revolution; then a period of consti- 
tutional monarchy, though unquiet and 
full of plots ; then another revolution, fol- 
lowed, after an interlude of confusion and 
another deluge of civil blood, by military 
usurpation for the second time. To 
strengthen his unstable throne the second 
despot rushed into a disastrous war. The 
consequence was a fourth revolution, with 
the murderous rising of the Commune. 
To Europe the results were the Napole- 
onic wars, the political reaction, and the 
sabre sway which they everywhere brought 
in their train; then a series of violent 
revolutions, filling society with havoc, and 
intensifying every evil passion; and now 
the military system side by side with the 
socialistic volcano. 

The political fruits of a century’s agony 
in France, what are they? They are a 
Chamber scarcely more fitted, and indeed 
in respect of genuine patriotism probably 
less fitted, for its work than was the Na- 
tional Assembly, half-a-dozen ministries in 
a year but no government, mon gendre 
and Boulanger. With Boulanger one has 
some sympathy, if his aim is to put an 
end to the reign of a cat’s chorus of fac- 
tions and to found a government. Have 
the social and economical aspirations of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine been satisfied 
by the dictatorship of Robespierre and all 
that has followed? The Faubourg St. 
Antoine answers that question by the days 
of June and the rising of the Commune. 
It answers by a whole literature of prole- 
tariat hatred of the bourgeoisie and the 
rich far exceeding in bitterness as well as 
in volume any expression of class hatred 
before the Revolution. 

Make all the allowances that you will 
for the disadvantages under which the 
French Revolutionists were placed, for 
their ignorance, their inexperience, their 
long desuetude of liberty, the profound 
corruption of their government. The 
greater their disadvantages were, the less 
likely were they to succeed in guiding 
Europe through a great political transi- 
tion, and the more irrational is it to fix 
attention on their catastrophe as though it 
were the glorious dawn of a new era for 
mankind. Lord Salisbury’s refusal to 
take an official part in the celebration of 
this catastrophe will, of course, be im- 
puted to his prejudices as a Tory and an 
aristocrat. But those who have no such 
prejudices, unless they are worshippers 
of political and social havoc, may surely 
decline, as well as Lord Salisbury, to sing 
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pzans in honor of the inletting of a fright- 
ful cataclysm or of the detachment of a 
desolating avalanche from the mountain- 
side. 

That the monarchy and the social sys- 
tem in France were thoroughly rotten 
nobody doubts ; and Burke, when he con- 
ceals the abuses and tries to divert atten- 
tion from the general state of the country 
and the people to the display of wealth in 
the cities, and the magnitude of the public 
works, is guilty of a flagrant imposition 
on his readers. Hereditary kingship can 
be kept in health only by the necessity of 
exerting itself to hold its own, such as 
that to which it was subjected in the 
Middle Ages, when a Louis XV. or a 
George IV. would have been overturned 
like Edward II. Security brings torpor 
and the seraglio. Much the same may be 
said about hereditary aristocracy. In 
France privilege had been completely 
divorced from duty by the much-lauded 
policy of Richelieu, followed up by that of 
Louis XIV., who drew the nobles away 
from their country-seats to Versailles ; 
and sybaritism combined with tyranny 
and insolence was the result. The 
Church had been smothered in wealth, and 
had been protected by persecuting laws 
against rivalry, criticism, and inquiry. 
‘Its wealth was so unfairly distributed that 
while the bishops and abbots were gorged, 
the parish priest was starved. The moral 
nerve of the governing classes had at the 
same time been shaken, both by religious 
scepticism and by the dabbling of their 
idle sa/ons with political chimeras. What 
followed cannot surprise us. The French 
monarchy rather fell than was overthrown. 
Immense, of course, was the crash when 
the whole of this vast edifice came at once 
thundering to the ground. But a crash, 
however vast and resounding, is neither 
beneficent nor sublime. The downfall of 
the Agricultural Hall or Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle would be far more deatening 
and would raise an incomparably greater 
cloud of dust than the fall of an out-house, 
but it would be no more an object of moral 
awe, nor would it produce in itself any 
more positive fruits. A larger area would 
be cleared, but with what ultimate result 
we should only know when the new build- 
ing had been raised. No sane being wor- 
ships destruction. 

Of all the passages in history, the Ter- 
ror, while it is about the most horrible, is 
also about the meanest. A lower set of 
actors never appeared on any scene. No 
creature so contemptible as Robespierre 
has ever before or since set his feet on 
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the neck of a nation. 


criminal, 
Marat, Hébert, Barrére, Fouquier Tin- 
ville, Billaud- Varenne, Couthon, Collot 
d’Herbois, Carrier, and the rest, were 
worthy of their chief. St. Just was the 
commonest and coarsest of fanatics; nor 
did he or any of his gang make any real 
effort to carry into effect the theories of 
Rousseau, who, to do him justice, would 
have loathed them all. The whole crew 
are described by a sensible American re- 
publican, who saw them with his own eyes, 
as the dregs of humanity. Most of them 
were as cowardly as they were blood- 
thirsty. When one of them was after- 
wards asked why they had murdered each 
other, his answer was: “ Parce nous 
étions des laches.” Danton was sent to 
death by the unanimous vote of an As- 
sembly which swarmed with his friends, 
but in which no man dared to raise a voice 
in his favor. Danton himself, for want of 
a better, is exalted intoa hero; but on him 
rests the guilt of the most dastardly as 
well as about the most hideous of all the 
atrocities, the September massacres; and 
with all his bluster he was vanquished by 
Robespierre. The “ mass,” no doubt, was 
unusually “terrible and explosive,” but 
the “ grains ” were unusually “smutty.” 


It may be said, not only of the reign of 
the Jacobins, but of the French Revolu- 
tion generally, that, in comparison with the 
English Revolution, it shows a dearth of 


great men. Nothing marks this more 
clearly than the immense pre-eminence of 
Mirabeau, which is brought home to us 
more distinctly than ever after reading 
the very valuable and interesting first vol- 
ume of Mr. Morse Stephens. If Mira- 
beau was a giant, the rest must have been 
dwarfs. He had the eloquence which 
sways a huge assembly, 


is a prime condition; his powers of intel- 
lectual production no doubt were great, 
and he added to them a unique gift of 
plagiarism. He had, too, the indispensa- 
ble quality of courage. But his vanity 
was So excessive that it could scarcely fail 
to mislead his judgment, and his moral 
nature was thoroughly low. 
had been not only dissolute but disreputa- 
ble. Noman wouldtrust him. He writes 
to Lafayette, offering his alliance in flat- 
tering and almost fulsome terms. He 
writes, at the same time, to the queen, 
expressing the utmost detestation 
contempt for Lafayette. Hence 


particularly in| 
France, and of which a thundering voice | 
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The outward man, | strenuously, but in vain, to get himself 
as authentically described by his fellow | elected to a municipal office in Paris. 
Sargent, betrayed the reptile. | 


It 
is difficult to see how he could ever have 
formed a sufficient body of adherents. 
The essential condition of success in 
founding the constitution was harmony 
between the king, in whom and in whom 
alone national authority resided, and the 
reforming Assembly. This, Mirabeau had 
to break in making his own fortune as a 
demagogue; and when he went over to 
the court, receiving a pension and two 
promissory notes for large sums to be 
paid on the performance ot his promises, 
it was probably too late for his promises 
to be performed. His statesmanship can 
hardly be said to have been tried. His 
plan, apparently, was civil war. Not that 
he is to be summarily condemned on that 
account. Civil war, though ten times 
more hateful than foreign war, is, like for- 
eign war, sometimes inevitable. The vote 
is a convenient mode of deciding disputed 
questions without battle. But rather than 
that the baseness and cowardice of a na- 
tion should prevail over its manhood and 
patriotism, to the ruin of the country, bat- 
tle, in the last resort, there ought to be. 
“Tt is worth noticing again and again,” 
says an English apologist for Jacobinism, 
“that in spite of the shriekings of reac- 
tion, the few atrocities of the Terror are 
an almost invisible speck compared with 
the atrocities of Christian Churchmen and 
lawful kings, perpetrated in accordance 
with their notion of what constituted pub- 
lic safety.” Is it not about time that in- 
stead of palliating atrocities of any kind 
we should unite in hearty condemnation 
of them all? A man’s scale of butchery 


| must be pretty liberal if, taking into ac- 


count not only the butcheries in Paris, 
but the noyades, the fusillades, and all the 
murdering throughout France, he sets 
down the atrocities of the Jacobins as few. 
But it is not only by the number of these 
crimes, but by their character, their can- 
nibal ferocity, and their sanguinary mon- 
keyism, by the filthy lust of blood, the foul 
slang, and the hideous antics, that com- 
mon decency as well as humanity is re- 
volted. There is hardly anything like 
same 
people. The massacring, the mutilating 
of corpses, and the carrying of heads on 
pikes had begun before there was any 
fear of foreign invasion, nor do Jacobin 


| apologists pretend that there was any spe- 
| cial danger to excuse the infamous law of 
and | 
It was | 
that at the height of his glory he strove | 


Prairial, which carried the murder-roll of 
the Revolutionary tribunal to the highest 
point. Had Europe, instead of marching 
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on these wretches in the name of mon- 
archy, marched on them in the name of 
humanity, Europe would have done right. 
The plea always is that the Jacobins saved 
France and the Revolution. ‘“ The Revo- 
lution” was the domination of the Jaco- 
bins; and France was not saved, since the 
Bourbons were restored by foreign arms 
after all. It might have been supposed 
that the world would derive from these 
horrors at least the benefit of a wholesome 
revulsion. But crime on alarge scale has 
a fascination for weak and corrupt minds. 
Jacobinism — that is, the political lust for 
arbitrary domination, violence, confisca- 
tion, and murder —is now as established 
a disease as smallpox. The infection is 
beginning to cross the Channel, and En- 
glish men of letters show a disposition 
to palliate what Camille Desmoulins had 
the grace to condemn, speak of the savor 
of burning chateaux as sweet, and have 
playful names for the guillotine. It would 
be unjust, as has been already said, to 
Rousseau to mingle his name with the 
crimes of the Terrorists merely because 
they borrowed their cant from his writ- 
ings, and Carlyle does him wrong in say- 
ing that he sent people to the guillotine. 
Whatever may have been his errors, his 
writings breathe philanthropy and mercy. 
It is needless to say what Voltaire would 
have thought of the Jacobins. 

When Rousseau drops his children at 
the gate of the foundling hospital, and 
when Diderot behaves infamously to a 
devoted wife, and prints obscenities which 
would disgrace a baboon, Jacobin apolo- 
gists toss the scandal lightly aside with a 
mechanical tw guogue against Christian 
morality and marriage, as though the 
apostles of Christianity had preached im- 
morality and obscenity or sanctioned them 
by their example. But the sensuality of 
the French was closely connected with 
their cruelty, and the twin vices find their 
joint expression in the revolutionary gos- 
pel as preached by the Pére Duchesne. 
Had the affections of these men been pure 
and strong, had they, like Hampden and 
Cromwell, been good husbands and fa- 
thers of families, they could not have 
rioted in innocent blood. 

The French Revolution boasts its hu- 
man and universal character. Michelet 
contrasts it with the narrow and egotistical 
revolution of England. But the result 
seems to show that if you mind your own 
affairs you have some chance of doing 
good to those of the world in general; 
While if you mind the affairs of the world 
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amess of yourown. The French Revo- 
lution produced no new political institu- 
tion except the Tribunate, which came to 
nothing. The English Revolution pro- 
duced a constitution which has gone round 
the civilized world. The essential features 
of that constitution remained the same 
even in France through the long series of 
revolutions ; for the empire had its execu- 
tive head with two Chambers, and the 
Directory was only the executive headship 
in commission. It is true that a number 
of neighboring communities, including the 
native land of Rousseau, did receive the 
embrace of French fraternity. They found 
it the embrace of Cain. When the reac- 
tion caused by the crimes, tyranny, and 
rapacity of the French republic, and of 
the military despotism which sprang from 
it had spent itself, the European movement 
resumed its course. It is absurd to 
ascribe this to the influence which had 
produced the reaction. Nothing can rea- 
sonably be ascribed to that influence but 
disturbance, embitterment, and incendia- 
rism, which Europe might otherwise have 
been spared. Nor can anything be more 
paradoxical than the notion that France 
rendered humanity service by plundering 
and oppressing other nations. It is con- 
stantly assumed by French writers that 
their armies in return for the spoils which 
they carried off, left behind them some 
invaluable ideas and influences. What 
the ideas and influences were, or how they 
could be commended and propagated by 
havoc, rapine, and insult, we are not clearly 
informed. 

Jacobinism gets the credit of the mili- 
tary successes of the republic, but unde- 
servedly, if we except the work of Carnot, 
who was in truth a war minister far more 
than a politician. The successes were 
gained not by political enthusiasm such 
as glowed in the breast of Henriot, Ros- 
signol, and Bon St. André, by “ flinging 
down the head of a king as a gage of bat- 
tle,” by murdering Custine, or by declar- 
ing the British the enemies of the human 
race and ordaining that no quarter should 
be given them. They were gained by 
means of the forces produced bya vast 
conscription of the most compulsory kind, 
united to the whole regular army of the 
monarchy. France was mobilized by mis- 
ery and by the wreck of industrial and 
commercial life. She had for the moment 
over the countries which she invaded a 
measure of the same advantage which a 
nomad tribe, precipitating itself bodily on 
its neighbors, had over the settled nations 


in general you have some risk of making! in the era of primeval war. The ready 
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submission to command and discipline 
which made the soldier came not from the 
republic and its Carmagnoles, but from 
the monarchy. Most of the officers, it is 


true, being nobles, had fled, but as aristo- | 


cratic idlers they had probably been in 
the habit of leaving much of the work to 
sergeants, like Hoche, who would thus be 
fitted to take their places. Swarms of the 
conscripts perished through every sort of 
maladministration as well as by the sword ; 
but other swarms succeeded and overran 
neighboring territories, which did not op- 
pose a national resistance, and for the 
most part were weakly defended by alien 
troops under indifferent commanders. 
The army afterwards passed into the 
hands of a consummate general, who had 
not a particle of republican enthusiasm 
about him, and who went on conquering 
in the interest of his own ambition till he 
aroused the nations to resistance. 

The one great achievement of the Revo- 
lution, in the way of construction, is the 
peasant proprietary of France. Weknow 


now that even in this case the novelty was 
not so new; the peasants had before been 
to a large extent customary owners, though 
subject to obsolete and oppressive dues 
and services which itis the merit of the 
Revolution to have abolished. But this 
achievement is local, and its glory is not 


immeasurable. The life of the French 
peasant is somewhat troglodytic, and 
nothing can be more unprogressive than 
the rural civilization of France. Paris 
rises in revolt against the political yoke 
of the “rurals.” It is surely an open 
question whether areform of the manorial 
system, such as the Duc de la Rochefou- 
cauld Liancourt effected on his estates, 
had the other landlords been endued with 
the grace to undertake it, might not have 
produced something fully as happy and 
more progressive. The duke’s neighbors, 
at all events, thought so, since on his re- 
turn frem exile they voluntarily gave him 
back his confiscated estates. 

It is a curious demand of French self- 
esteem that all the world should hasten to 
celebrate, with boundless bonfires of ad- 
miration and gratitude, the hundredth 
anniversary of an immense French failure. 
Yet such is the festival to which, in truth, 
the nations are bidden by a government 
which will probably itself have been 
changed half-a-dozen times over before 
the festal day arrives. 
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she is ina state which, if events take an 
untoward turn, may become revolutionary, 
There are happily wide differences be- 
tween the two cases. There is nothing 
in England like the administrative cor- 
ruption, or the financial bankruptcy of 
France. There is nothing like the odious 
privilege of the French aristocracy, the 
plethoric wealth and tyrannical intoler- 
ance of the French Church, or the abuses 
of French justice. There is nothing like 
the depravity of the French court, and of 
French society. English society, we may 
hope, inthe main is sound. Yet there are 
some features of resemblance in its situa- 
tions. In the case of France there was a 
concurrence of movements, philosophical, 
political, social, and agrarian, no one of 
which would have been fatal by itself, but 
which in their combination proved over- 
whelming. There is a somewhat similar 
combination in England of at least three 
movements —the political, the agrarian, 
and the philosophical; if by the term 
philosophical we may designate the dis- 
tinctive action of scepticism on the funda- 
mental religious and moral beliefs of the 
people. We may reckon as a fourth ele- 
ment of revolution the disunionist agita- 
tion, which is now no longer confined to 
Ireland, but has been propagated in Scot- 
land and Wales to avenge upon England 
Mr. Gladstone’s ejection from power ; for 
it seems that while there are limits to what 
may be done by an unprincipled man of 
the world, who is under no illusion about 
himself, there are no limits to what may be 
done by a political Messiah, It happens 
at the same time that a fall in the value of 
agricultural products is threatening to 
ruin the landed gentry, and thus not only 
to subvert the organization of rural so- 
ciety, but also partly to withdraw the 
existing basis of political institutions. 
France, a monarchy in despair, had, by 
calling the States-General, thrown the 
reins on the neck of the nation when it 
had better, if possible, have held them 
with a firm hand, and itself undertaken 
practical reform. In England, through 
the rivalry of two party leaders, there has 
been an immense extension of the fran- 
chise without any reorganization of the 
conservative parts of the Constitution to 
enable them to bear the increased strain ; 
people being all the time deluded by sur- 
vivirg forms, and fancying that they had 
a monarchical executive and a Conserva- 


England, however, while she has ole upper house of Parliament, when 


reason for helping to glorify the French | both had virtually ceased to exist. 


Su- 


catastrophe, has a reason for studying it.| preme power has thus been handed over 
She is not yet in a revolutionary state, but | to great masses of ignorance, gullibility, 
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and discontent, including an Irish peas- 
antry in a state of moral rebellion. By 
the system of mandates, which has 
turned the representative, in spite of 
Burke’s solemn protest, into a mere dele- 
gate, and by the habit into which minis- 
tries have fallen of resigning upon an 
adverse vote of the constituencies, without 
waiting for the vote of the House of Com- 
mons, the exercise of supreme power by 
the people has been made almost direct. 
At any moment a wave of passion or de- 
lusion sweeping over uninformed and im- 
pulsive masses, perhaps in a season of 
dearth and popular suffering, may throw 
everything into confusion. At this hour 
the country is threatened with dismem- 
berment by the votes of multitudes utterly 
without the means of forming a rational 
opinion on the Irish question and help- 
lessly exposed to the influence of dema- 
gogue falsehood. No legislative safe- 
guard against the impulsive excesses of 
unlimited democracy, or against revolu- 
tion itself, now remains in the Constitu- 
tion. The most sweeping measure of 
change may be pushed through like a 
turnpike bill. A measure creating a sep- 


arate Parliament for Ireland was all but 
pushed through by the desperation of a 
defeated party leader a few weeks after 


his design had been sprung upon the 
nation. The only Conservative institution 
of a practically efficacious kind now left is 
the non-payment of members; and this, 
besides being of an indirect and some- 
what invidious character, is already threat- 
ened with abolition. 

A general fermentation is going on 
which is probably a process of nature des- 
tined to end in good, but which, if uncon- 
trolled, may come, as the fermentation in 
France did, toa violent head. Not poli- 
tics alone, but the relations between 
classes, between the employer and the 
employed, between the sexes, seem to be 
In a state of transition. The air in every 
region of life is full of innovation. Or- 
ganic change seems to be almost accepted 
as a normal condition, against which it is 
folly to set oneself. The nation appears 
to onlookers to have suddenly broken 
loose from its moorings and to have lost 
Its ancient steadiness of character. Even 
the change of physical conditions, and 
especially the increased facility of locomo- 
tion, which at first breeds restlessness, 
have helped to bring about this result. 
Scepticism has shaken the moral nerve of 
the governing class in England in the 
Same manner as it had in France, though 
not to the same extent. Revolution is 
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even in some quarters becoming a play- 
thing of vanity, as it was in infatuated 
French sa/ons, and we have something 
like a counterpart of the sybaritic Jacobin- 
ism of the Palais Royal, which, it is a 
satisfaction to think, will, if a revolution 
really begins, tread the path of Egalité, 
and no doubt, like him, in well-polished 
boots. The House of Commons, as those 
who knew it best say, though mainly Con- 
servative, is not really so; even its Con- 
servative members being infected with 
the prevailing sentiment, and afraid to do 
anything that seems adverse to the demo- 
cratic aspirations of the masses to whom 
they owe their seats. A swarm of dema- 
gogues is evidently being called into life 
in England, as in France at the time of 
the Revolution, the growth of the political 
ferment. These men will soon supplant 
the political agitators, who figure so com- 
placently in the opening scene, and being 
entirely devoted to their sinister trade 
they will in time weary out and drive from 
the disgusting contest men who enter the 
political arena only under a sense of pub- 
lic duty or from motives of honorable am- 
bition. 

In France the foundation of govern 
ment had given way. Has it not given 
way in England also? Has not party 
been hitherto the foundation of Parlia- 
mentary government, and is not party in 
England, as well as in all other countries, 
in a hopeless state of disintegration? 
Has not sectionalism everywhere set in 
and split the parties up so that no suffi- 
cient basis for a ministry is left? In 
France sectionalism has brought chaos ; 
it would bring chaos in Germany at once, 
were not the Parliamentary anarchy held 
down by the iron hand of Bismarck. In 
the British House of Commons we have 
four or five sections not one of which is 
able to support an administration. The 
House of Commons is better provided 
with the forms of procedure than was the 
National Assembly of France, but it does 
not seem likely long to remain much supe- 
rior in other respects. It can neither 
keep its members within the bounds of 
manners nor within those of public duty. 
Obstruction, which is Parliamentary civil 
war, has become a recognized practice. A 
member, without rebuke, can put ques- 
tions to the government for the undis- 
guised purpose of embarrassing it in 
critical: dealings with a foreign power. 
Vanity and faction alike run riot. Natu- 
rally there ensues a general loosening of 
allegiance and loyalty which threatens the 
integrity of the public services. Officers 
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of the army and navy indulge their pas- 
sion for distinction, or their animosities, 
by attacks on the administration and dis- 
closures of the national weakness in the 
newspapers. There may be a power of 
recovery; with all the worth and force 
that England contains one confidently 
hopes there is; but these are ominous 
signs. There is a great outcry just now 
against the military and naval administra- 
tion; but how can good and provident 
administration in these or in any depart- 
ments be expected of a government which 
is nothing but the momentary crest of a 
wave in the rolling sea of House of Com- 
mons faction, and whose energies during 
its brief span of existence must be mainly 
expended in self-defence ? 

Both scepticism and socialism have 
gone far deeper among the people in En- 
gland than they had gone in France. In 
France neither of them had gone deep. 
The French people were too ignorant to 
imbibe scepticism, and nothing could be 
less like a popular apostle than Voltaire. 
Socialism proper can hardly be said to 
have appeared, except in the conspiracy 
of Babceuf, which was a mere flash in the 
pan; for Robespierre and his set, though 
they hated and butchered the rich, did not 
legislate or even declaim against property. 


The English people, especially in the 
cities, are now educated just up to the 
point at which both scepticism and so- 
cialism find access to the mind. The two 


find access together. No longer believ- 
ing that the ‘organization of society is 
divinely ordained, or that there will be 
compensation in a future life for those 
who patiently do their duty here, the 
working-man naturally wishes to grasp 
without delay his share of good things of 
this world; nor has social science yet 
gained strength enough to take the place 
of religion as a controlling influence. In 
truth, all these political agitations and 
disturbances, momentous as they seem to 
us, may be regarded as the outward mani- 
festations of the deeper agitation and dis- 
turbance caused by the failure of the 
fundamental beliefs, which hitherto have 
underlain the social structure as well as 
the spiritual and moral life of man. The 
aggregation of great masses of quick wit- 
ted but imperfectly educated men in the 
manufacturing cities greatly intensifies the 
socialistic tendency, and forms an element 
in the English situation to which in the 
French situation there was no parallel. 
Agrarian agitation in the strict sense of 
the term is at present confined to Celtic 
Ireland and Skye, but we can scarcely 
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| doubt that it will spread, though it is not 
| likely to assume a form so virulent as it 
|assumed in France. It presents the most 
powerful and tempting of levers to the 
demagogue, who will scarcely fail to see 
and use it to his advantage. The ten- 
dency to confiscation which it has already 
introduced can hardly be confined to the 
case of Irish land. In truth, it is difficult 
to imagine what kind of property can be 
more sacred than money invested in Irish 
land under the guarantee of a recent act 
of Parliament. Nor can the license given 
to agrarian rapine fail seriously to shake 
the general respect for law, which, indeed, 
is being directly and openly assailed by 
Mr. Gladstone and his train. 

There is nothing in England like the 
sharp and odious distinction of classes 
which existed in France ; nor does it seem 
that Mr. Gladstone’s appeals to class 
hatred have produced such an effect as it 
was feared they would. Still they have 
produced an effect; there is class feeling 
in England; and there can be little doubt 
that Mr. Gladstone’s influence is largely 
due to the belief that he will act without 
scruple as its organ. The British trade- 
unions, whatever may be their general 
advantages, are nurseries of a feeling of 
antagonism on the part of the employed 
to the employer class to which there was 
hardly a parallel, at least on anything like 
the same scale, in France before the Rev- 
olution. There is alsoa dangerous amount 
of distress, especially in the great cities, 
and above all in London, where there have 
been some unpleasant glimpses of a Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. 

The English Nonconformists have no 
such grievances against the Established 
Church as that which dissidents in France 
had against the Church before the Revo- 
lution. But their discontent is a disturb 
ing and dangerous element in the situation, 
as it puts a certain amount of popular 
religion on the side of revolution. It is 
evident that, with some honorable excep- 
tions, the Nonconformist ministers are 
accepting the bribe of disestablishment, 
held out to them by a man who has him- 
self defended the Establishment, not on 
the common ground of social expediency, 
but on that of indefeasible obligation laid 
by God on the conscience of the State. 
Unionist patriots may have the sad satis- 
faction of knowing that an alliance be- 
tween Ebenezer and the Jacobin Club is 
not likely to inure to the ultimate advan- 
tage of Ebenezer. If the meeting-house 
|fancies that it will take the place of the 
| old centre of the parish, it is doomed toa 
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signal disappointment, But tithe has 
jlous for government to maintain. 
France was at all events patriotic. 
the English people, unhappily, 
masses appear to be morally denational- 
ized, and to have lost much of their pa- 
triotic feeling. In the mind of the factory 
hand, especially, the country seems to 
have given place to the Labor Associa- 
tion. His political sentiments, if he has 
any, seem to be vague humanitarianism 
and sympathy with revolution. Such is 
the impression at all events of some who 
know those districts well. The factory 
system is gainful, and, perhaps, indispens- 
able, but it furnishes about the worst of 
materials for a nation. One of its evils 
is that the employer and employed live 
entirely apart, with only a commercial 
bond between them. It is unfortunate 
that the sailors, the noblest part of the 
nation, are excluded from its political life, 
while the shoemakers of Northampton, 
who area less noble part, enter into its 
political life with avengeance. The shoe- 


makers of Northampton, however, need 
not blush for themselves, when men who 
have held the highest offices of State are 
found seeking to make their way back to 
power by an alliance with a foreign con- 


spiracy against the unity and honor of the 
country. The Irish rebellion is the least 
part of the danger; it has very litile 
strength but that which it derives from 
English faction. ‘The great and terrible 
danger is the collapse of public character, 
which is such as would have been deemed 
incredible till it took place. If the nation 
ceases to be true to itself, nothing can 
save it from falling, and whether England 
is true to herself is unhappily a question 
which is answered in very faltering ac- 
cents, and answered differently from day 
to day. 

The effects produced by the action of 
the French Revolution on San Domingo 
were bad enough ; but they were a trifle 
compared with what might be produced 
by the action of an English revolution, 
or even by that of Gladstonism, in India. 
People who talk about the absolute right 
of ignorance and irresponsibility to vote 
seem to forget that Great Britain is the 
head of an empire. The Hindoos are 
“people,” and every word of the Glad- 
Stonian separatism and anarchism is as 
applicable to them as it is to the Irish 
peasant. Already ultra-democracy in 
British constituencies has been opening 
its arms to Hindoo agitators, who, if the 
protection of the empire were withdrawn 
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| from them, would be crushed like egg- 
surely become an impost which it is per- | 


shells by Mahometans and Mahrattas. 


| That the loss of India would bring down 
Of | 


large | 


upon Great Britain an avalanche of ruin, 
besides filling India itself with murderous 
anarchy, is a fact beyond the ken of the 
masses who now have the destiny of the 
country in their hands. 

In the case of France, reactionary nar- 
rowness, obstinacy, and selfishness con- 
spired with revolutionary violence to 
bring on the catastrophe. They do not 
fail to play their part in England. There 
are men deeming themselves Conserva- 
tives, who, instead of combining all the 
forces of order and patriotism in resist- 
ance to revolution and dismemberment, 
want to get back toa Tory party of the 
old stamp, as though their government 
would live for an hour without the support 
of the Unionist Liberals in the House of 
Commons. The one pressing necessity 
is that of restoring the balance of the 
Constitution, and giving rational Conserva- 
tism a rallying point, in other words, of 
reorganizing the Upper House. 

The House of Lords as it exists is the 
reverse of a Conservative institution. It 
stimulates the revolutionary appetite, and 
relieves the popular House of responsi- 
bility, while it is utterly without the power 
of resisting organic change. 

After all, political forms bend to social 
forces. Much depends at the present 
juncture on the conduct of the British 
gentry. They are not like the corrupt 
nobles of France, who brought the king 
and the kingdom to ruin by their selfish 
folly, and then fled, though of late the 
vastly increased allurements of pleasure 
have been drawing them away from resi- 
dence on their estates and from rural duty. 
Will they accept their changed position, 
become their own bailiffs, continue to live 
in their mansions, and try to keep the 
leadership of rural society, or will they 
retire with what remains of their wealth 
to a reduced sybaritism in the cities or 
abroad? The voluntary assumption of 
difficult duty not being common, we can- 
not much blame them if they choose the 
easier course; but if they do, not only 
will rural society be profoundly changed, 
but the present support of Conservatism 
will, to a large extent, be withdrawn. 

These are then points of resemblance 
between the France of 1788 and the En- 
gland of 1888 ; sufficient, at least, to make 
us seriously ask whether there is, in the 
case of England, the power of controlling 
a number of movements more or less vio- 
lent, and of preventing them from assum- 
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ing a revolutionary character, which was | ence of our race for valor pure and simple 


fatally wanting in the case of France. | 
Where is authority? There is none so 
far as we can see, except in an ephemeral | 
majority of the House of Commons, where | 
the balance may any day be upset, not | 
only by a gust of popular passion, but by | 
fanatical sectationalism, like that of the | 
Liberationists or that of the Prohibition- 
ists, or even by the lowest economical | 
interests, such as that of the Channel | 
Tunnel, which we hear is now turning at 
least one vote. It is the absence of any- 
thing to which people can definitely look 
to arrest the descent that produces the 
political fatalism which must strike every 
observer as a dangerous ingredient in the 
temper of the time. Everybody seems to 
be bowing to the inevitable; as though 
any disaster were inevitable but that 
which comes when you have done your 
best to prevent it. The French catas- 
trophe itself was very natural, but inevit- 
able it was not; it might probably have 
been prevented if the king or his advisers 
had assembled the States-General at a dis- 
tance from Paris, taken proper military 
precautions, settled beforehand the fatal 
question of the orders by directing the 
nobles and the clergy to unite in forming 
an upper house, and sent the queen and 


her meddling coterie out of the way; no 
one of which suppositions seems extrava- 
gant, even taking the king’s character and 


all the circumstances as they were. The 
literary hierophants of revolution tell us 
that when the giant forces of social change 
come on the scene our poor prayers avail 
little. Our poor prayers may avail little 
by themselves, but they may avail much 
when combined with a certain amount of 
the resolution and energy which English- 
men have hitherto shown in politics, and 
are still showing in every other sphere. 
Call what you dread fate, and you make 
it so; strive against it, and you find that 
it is only a great danger to be avoided or 
a great difficulty to be overcome. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
COURAGE, 
THOMAS CARLYLE has shown clearly 
that courage, or valor, as he generally 
prefers to call it, constituted the primary 





religion of those north-European peoples 
from whom we English are proud to trace 
our descent. Nor would it, I think, be 
difficult to prove that this aboriginal rever- 


has not yet died within us. It still sways 
us unconsciously, modifying profoundly 
our conduct in life, and is the base and 
root of that creed of honor which we all 
esteem and which not a few among us 
prize more highly than the nobler teach- 
ings of Christ. Macaulay was in sympa- 
thy with us all when he spoke of the 
“placid courage with which Charles con- 
fronted the High Court of Justice” as 
having “half redeemed his fame.” We 
reverence valor in the evil-doer ; nay, even 
when it manifestly inspires wrong actions, 
we find it impossible, in spite of the con- 
demnation of our higher reason, to with- 
hold our respect for that dauntless cour- 
age which scorns consequences and defies 
death. An appeal to the deepest feelings 
of our nature assures us that courage is 
one of the noblest qualities which man 
can possess; that it is, indeed, as the 
Roman, too, believed, the root and reality 
of all virtue. But I am more concerned 
here to speak of courage in its practical 
manifestations, than to dilate upon its 
philosophical bearings to beliefs. I re- 
gard courage as the mental correlative 
and equivalent of perfect physical health. 
And my experience has taught me that 
high courage is generally accompanied by 
bodily soundness. Of course, instances 
do continually occur where the high soul 
sustains and rules the weak body, and 
makes of the invalid or the weakling or 
the hypochondriac ahero. Few men ever 
possessed a higher order of courage, both 
moral and physical, than King William 
III., and yet his whole life was one great 
struggle between a strong will and a 
sickly body. Ill-health marked him as 
her own from earliest infancy, but the 
fiery spirit that was within him, enabled 
him to triumph over the pain and suffer- 
ing to which his bodily ailments con- 
demned him. 

To define or account for courage, and 
for its opposite, cowardice, would be a 
physiological study entirely foreign to my 
theme. It is sufficient for me that even 
in these days of talkers, when the ai 
politician of ready tongue wields so muc 
power and influence in the over-civilized 
nations of the world, there is no voice 
raised to defend the acknowledged coward. 

There are, of course, many degrees of 
courage, endless varieties in its manifesta- 
tions, but my own experience leads me to 
believe that this virtue in man follows the 
same natural laws as obtain in the case of 
horses and dogs. The better bred all 
three are the greater will be their innate 
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pluck. In the well-born man, however, 
there is found another element of the 
highest value. The man proud of a brave 
father, or still more of a long list of brave 
progenitors, even if fate has been so cruel 
as to give him thin blood and a timid dis- 
position, will feel bound to sustain what 
is commonly called “the honor of his 
name.” The struggle within him may 
possibly strain every nerve, but his pride 
will conquer his weak spirit, and in the 
hour of trial — ay, even of appalling dan- 
ger —will enable him to play the part of 
the hero and to play it well. 

To understand courage one must have 
thoroughly studied cowardice in all its 
phases, and they are infinite. It is the 
most subtle of mental diseases, the exist- 
ence of which may never be known to any 
but the man whose heart it gnaws at. 
When the day arrives on which all hearts 
shall be open, we shall, I am sure, be as- 
tonished to find that many of those who 
have passed muster in our ranks as brave 
men will plead in extenuation of sins com- 
mitted the astounding fact that they were 
cowards by nature. 

In this short article then I shall as- 
sume that courage is a high virtue and 
cowardice a dastardly vice, and shall pro- 
ceed to treat of the subject from a purely 
practical point of view, and as it has pre- 
sented itself to me under various aspects 
and guises in a soldier’s career. 

The young company officer when in 
action has little time to gauge the feelings 
or character of his brother officers. His 
time is fully occupied in fighting hard, and 
a determination possesses him to do his 
duty at all costs, or to attract attention by 
reckless bravery in the “ neck or nothing,” 
“ double or quits ” game of self-seeking for 
distinction. When, however, the position 
of leader is reached, and he must be con- 
tent to say to others in calm tones, “Go 
on!” his opportunities for studying the 
thermometer of human courage are end- 
less. As a rule in the case of a com- 
mander, success most largely depends 
upon the gift of knowing how to select the 
men who will do his bidding best. The fiery 
spirit who will volunteer for all services 
of danger, and go straight to the point to 
which he is ordered, is often worth a king’s 
ransom to an army and to the nation whose 
Cause it is fighting. It is impossible to 
put down arithmetically the value of such 
an Officer, and next to the sensations which 
vibrate through every nerve and muscle 
of the man himself, I know of nothing that 
stirs the whole mental and bodily fibre 
more completely than to watch such a 





hero as he bounds forward in front of his 
men into some deadly breach. When the 
affair is over, and he has cooled down 
from the white heat which the electrical 
currents running through him have engen- 
dered, ask him about his sensations. 
They are difficult to analyze, still more 
difficult to describe in words. I am, how- 
ever, tolerably certain that almost every 
man who has ever led a storming party 
across the open in full view of the enemy, 
will acknowledge that his prominent and 
all-absorbing anxiety from first to last 
was, “ Will my men follow me?” He has 
no shadow of misgiving as to his own 
courage and determination to lead the 
way, but that horrid question, and the 
doubt it engenders, robs him of much of 
that frenzied enjoyment which is past the 
understanding of all who have not taken 
part in such an enterprise. All madden- 
ing pleasures seem to be compressed 
into that very short space of time, and yet 
every sensation experienced in those fleet- 
ing moments, is so indelibly impressed on 
the brain that not even the most trifling 
incident is ever forgotten in after life. 
What gratitude the leader feels forever 
afterwards to those two or three men who 
stuck close to his heels, whose eyes met 
his whenever he looked over his shoulder 
to see how those behind were following! 
In our army —as indeed in nearly all 
good armies —there is a great gap be- 
tween the social position of the officer and 
the private. Their education from earli- 
est infancy has been as opposite as the 
poles. They have learnt to look at all 
the difficulties and problems of life from 
entirely different platforms. For the offi- 
cer to be suspected of any lack of nerve 
would be fatal to him. He would be 
shunned and boycotted as a leper, and he 
had better end his days at once by his 
own hand. The private accused by his 
comrade of having shown the white feather 
knocks him down, and a few rounds at 
fisticuffs, resulting in a bloody nose and a 
black eye, settle the- matter. Duelling 
amongst officers is now forbidden by law, 
by military regulations, and still more by 
public opinion. But even when it was the 
custom, no personal encounter could ever 
wipe out the stain which an accusation of 
timidity before the enemy left on a gen- 
tleman’s character. It is a known fact 
that the private soldier who in the ring 
will fight manfully, and come “ smiling to 
the post” after repeated knock-down 
blows, and the gentleman whose nerve 
will enable him to deliver his own and 
receive his adversary’s fire at twelve paces, 
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may have no stomach for the dreaded 
mélée, where the very air rings with the 
missiles of death. It is not the swagger- 
ing corner-boy of an Irish village, or the 
blustering bully of an English public 
house who makes the really brave and 
staunch soldier. The duellist of the last 
century was not always of the metal from 
which leaders of forlorn hopes are forged. 

1 once knew a man well whom I had 
often seen under fire, and who had never 
in any way shown signs of a failing heart. 
He was a cheerful companion when ex- 
posed to the ordinary dangers of battle. 
He was told off one day to take part ina 
dangerous assault. The operation failed, 
and our loss was very heavy. In the 
evening I inquired for my friend, and was 
told that his body had been seen lying 
with others in the path taken by the storm- 
ing party. The dead were collected dur- 
ing the night, and the next morning I 
went to his camp to attend his funeral. 
To my joyful surprise one of the first men 
I met there, was the friend whose body I 
had come to bury. He seemed to be espe- 
cially cheerful, and described how the 
darkness of evening had enabled him to 
get back to our lines in safety. I lost 
sight of him, but years afterwards I learnt 
that he had behaved badly upon that oc- 
casion and had taken shelter under cover, 
allowing his men to go forward whilst he 
skulked in the rear, The strange part of 
the story was that when I met him that 
next morning in his camp he must have 
just left his commanding officer, to whom 
he had gone to confess his cowardice. 
The secret was too much for him to bear; 
he could not keep it, so he made a clean 
breast of it, telling the tortures he had so 
long endured in striving to keep a bold 
face before the world while craven fear 
gnawed at his heart. 

I have been associated with weak, 
nerveless men who sincerely desired to 
be brave, and whom some demon within 
them drove into positions of peril for 
which their nerves were unsuited. There 
are men who can plan operations which 
they do not possess the courage to carry 
out, who will even attempt to carry them 
out to the last awful moment, when their 
hearts failing them, they actually take to 
their heels. A man may be honestly mis- 
taken in his estimate of-the stuff of which 
his spirit is constituted. A notable in- 
stance is that of Lord Grey of Werke, who 
planned the flanking movement by night 
with his cavalry at the battle of Sedge- 
moor. Up tothe point almost of impact 
with the royal troops he seems to have 
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done fairly well, but when the danger was 
encountered no sickly schoolgirl could 
have shown less nerve, less courage. Yet 
this was a man who deliberately took a 
leading part in a most hazardous insurrec- 
tion, which could apparently only end as a 
successful revolution or, as far as he was 
concerned, on Tower Hill. 

I know mea whom I believe to be want- 
ing in natural daring, but whose minds are 
so well ordered, whose wills are so under 
control, that in action they will voluntarily 
undergo serious danger as a matter of cal- 
culation, because it is necessary to their 
ambition. I need not add that they are 
not the men whom others follow instinc- 
tively as born leaders. Their will, how- 
ever, so rules over the craven spirit, that 
their hearts and nerves are forced to work 
in strict obedience to the indomitable re- 
solve. What must be their tortures ! 

Hence arises the question as to which 
is more worthy of respect, the man who 
so conquers his ignoble spirit and in so 
doing serves the State effectively, or he 
who, born with all the instincts or natural 
virtues which go to make up the brave 
man, shines as the hero whenever heroism 
is needed. Whatever may be the answer, 
there can be little doubt as to which is the 
more lovable character. You may respect 
the former, but you are, whether you like 
it or not, drawn irresistibly to the latter. 
There is nothing so fascinating in man as 
reckless courage. The philosopher with 
his feet in hot water or in the enjoyment 
of an easy-chair over a comfortable fire- 
side, may strive to persuade others and 
himself, that the man who triumphs over 
his fears and is thus enabled to act, when 
in the face of danger, the part of a brave 
man, is the more to be commended. His 
logic may be good, his reasoning unan- 
swerable, but in that crowd of men which 
constitutes an army in the field, prejudice 
will be against the man who has to con- 
quer himself, and with one accord the 
daring, fearless young fellow will be the 
leader whom all will applaud and prefer 
to follow. The resolute purpose, the force 
of will that enables the weak-spirited to 
act the part of brave men, is entirely dis- 
tinct from what we call moral courage. 
Nor do I believe that men who are devoid 
of nerve can ever possess that quality in 
any remarkable degree. 

My own experience leads me to think 
that what strains the nerves most is to be 
at a distance from operations for which 
you are entirely responsible, but over 
which you cannot exercise any direct or 
immediate control. It is not the danger 
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that is around you, and that you see, which 
appals. On the contrary, the excitement 
of action, the din, the voice of conflict, the 
very smell of powder exercise an encour- 
aging influence. But that dreadful four- 
o’clock-in-the-morning sort of courage 
which is demanded of the man who, con- 
demned by cruel circumstances to remain 
some marches in the rear, has to receive 
messengers at all hours from the front, 
can only be fully realized by those from 
whom it has been required. It may be 
vanity, but under such circumstances it 
always seems that had one been present in 
person, things would have gone differ- 
ently. You could at least have brought 
your individuality to bear, and self-esteem 
causes you tofancy that it would have had 
weight and would have influenced the re- 
sult. To be aroused from sleep by the 
arrival of a messenger who may be the 
bearer of disastrous news, is appalling 
enough even in imagination, but the real- 
ity is a trial, a test of nerve, more terrible 
than any other I have ever known, 

Men are, I think, much more likely to 
do and say foolish things in moments of 
victory, or upon the receipt of glorious 
news, than in defeat. Failure is not so 
apt to throw the whole mental and bodily 
organization out of gear as great success, 
coming as it usually does after hours, or 
days, or weeks of great mental strain, 
when every nerve has been all the time at 
the highest tension. In such a moment 
the danger is, that with plenty still to do 
and think of, joy may so take possession 
of your heart, and the congratulations of 
all around you may so carry you away as 
to slacken all your mental rigging, and 
thus for a time rob your intellect of its 
natural energy. Courage —that is, astout 
heart and a firm grasp of all your mental 
and bodily powers — is even more neces- 
sary in moments of victory than in mo- 
ments of defeat. 

Nothing affords a more curious study 
than those temporary lapses into coward- 
ice which at times overwhelm large bodies 
of men in presence of an enemy. Such 
panics usually occur at night. I have 
seen a whole division literally crazy with 
terror when suddenly aroused in the dark 
by some senseless alarm. ! have known 
even officers to tackle and wound their 
Own comrades upon such occasions. Rea- 
soning men are for the time reduced to 
the condition of unreasoning animals, 
who, stricken with terror, will charge 
walls or houses, unconscious of what they 
do. In one of the worst panics I ever 
witnessed, an officer near me engaged a 
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man against whom he jostled in the dark 
and mistook for an enemy. My friend, 
who was a fat little fellow, was soon 
knocked down, and as he fell he fired the 
last chamber of his revolver at what he 
thought was his enemy, but which to his 
sorrow proved to be his own foot, which 
showed at the moment against the rising 
moon, In that night’s panic several lost 
their lives, and many still bear the marks 
of wounds then received. 

I have heard it said that small men are 
generally braver than tall men, but one of 
the most stolidly and immovably brave 
men I have ever knownis several inches 
over six feet in height. 1 have often seen 
him, from pure laziness, when relieved 
from duty in the advanced trenches be- 
fore Sebastopol, step out calmly in rear of 
the parallel where he happened at the 
moment to be, and take a bee-line for 
camp, exposed for many hundred yards 
to a heavy rifle fire from the advanced 
works of the Russians. He might have 
walked home through the trenches in 
safety, but he was too lazy or too careless 
of his life to go so far round. I remem- 
ber a curious instance of his imperturba- 
bility some years afterwards, when I met 
him in China. Inthe assault of the Taku 
forts we had to cross two ditches filled 
with water. One of these was sufficiently 
wide and deep to require a bridge to be 
thrown over it. In carrying up a light- 
infantry pontoon bridge to launch into 
this ditch, a round shot went through one 
of the pontoons. To launch it in that 
condition would have caused it to sink, 
and we had great difficulty in getting the 
injured pontoon out of the bridge under 
the close, severe fire to which we were 
exposed from the works behind the ditch. 
In common with all the other mounted offi- 
cers, I had left my horse ata safe distance 
behind under some cover. I was there- 
fore astonished when, upon standing up 
after working at this little bridge cn the 
ground, to see beside me a very tall man 
on a very tall horse. The position was 
actually comical, and as well as I remem- 
ber, I laughed as I saw my cool friend 
there at the edge of the ditch, a regular 
cockshot for every Chinaman near him. 
He said something to me which, owing to 
the great din and noise at the moment, I 
could not hear, so moving nearer to him I 
carelessly put my hand on his leg. He 
winced a little as I touched him, and 
calmly saying, “ Don’t put your hand on 
my leg, for 1 have just had a bullet in 
there,’ went on with his conversation as 
if only a mosquito had bitten him. That 
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man is now known to all as Lieutenant- 
General Sir Gerald Graham, V.C., who 
commanded a brigade at Tel-el-Kebir, and 
who was afterwards in chief command at 
El-Teb and the many other bloody en- 
gagements which took place near Sua- 
kim. 

It would be impossible for me to point 
to any one man and say he was the brav- 
est man I ever knew. But [ think that 
Captain Sir William Peel, of the Royal 
Navy, possessed courage of an order that I 
have never seen so strongly marked in any 
other man. During all our bombardments 
at Sebastopol it was his invariable prac- 
tice to walk about behind his battery on 
the natural plateau of the ground, where 
he had little or no protection from tie 
enemy’s fire. This he did from no swag- 
ger, but to set an example to his men of 
cool contempt for danger. I can see him 
now with his telescope under his arm in 
quarter-deck fashion, halting from time 
to time to watch the effect of his battery 
upon the enemy’s works, or to direct the 
attention of his men in charge of guns to 
some particular spot or object in the Redan 
or Malakoff. He was thus always in 
view ; his men could always see him, and 
as they were down in the trench before 
him, and so in comparative safety, all felt 
that his eye was upon them, and that if 
he in that exposed position made so light 
of his great danger, they could not pre- 
sume to wince under the shelter which the 
battery afforded them. He was not only al- 
ways cool but most particularly courteous, 
and there was this well-known peculiarity 
about his grace of manner, that the hotter 
the fire and the greater the danger, the 
more suave, or as his men used to say, 
“b=—-y polite,” he became. 

The man who directed the engineering 
operations of the “right attack,” in which 
Captain Peel was employed at the siege 
of Sebastopol, was then Captain, after- 
wards known as Sir William, Gordon. 
The two men were both as brave as lions, 
but their courage was ditferent in charac- 
ter. Sir William Gordon’s was of the 
kind that dreaded to be remarked. To 
say anything flattering to him was almost 
to insult him, and yet his stoutness of 
heart was admired by us all. Like his 
still greater friend and namesake, Charley 
Gordon, he seldom carried any arms, and 
the consequence was that when one win- 
ter’s night the Russians burst into an ad- 
vanced battery where he was, he took up 
a position behind a traverse, the passage 
round which he stoutly defended by pelt- 
ing stones at any enemy who tried to force 
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it. In the act of throwing a stone, when 
his arm was bent and uplifted, a bullet 
passed through both the lower and upper 
part, wounding him very severely. His 
absence from the trenches occasioned by 
this wound, was one day commented upon 
by the sailors, “I say, Bill, I haven’t 
seen old Gordon here lately.” ““ No,” re- 
plied the other, “ I suppose the fire ain’t 
hot enough now for that old fellow.” 

There are a great’ many men who 
pride themselves upon simply doing their 
duty, and restricting themselves exclu- 
sively to its simple performance. They are 
not bright spirits, nor are they likely to 
move the world to any high purpose. 
They boast that they never volunteer for 
any service. Indeed, I presume it was 
such men who invented that famous say- 
ing, that “volunteers never come to any 
good.” I believe this foolish phrase was 
coined in order to account for their own 
want of enterprise, for their belief in, and 
preference for the living donkey rather 
than the dead lion. If such a spirit took 
possession of an army, no great deeds 
could ever be expected from it. 

In newly levied armies the instinct of 
self-preservation comes to view at every 
turn. It is only the pride of regiment, of 
the county to which it belongs, of the 
traditions attached to it, and the sense of 
honor that springs from these sources, 
that can make the ordinary John Jones or 
William Smith so far disregard his per- 
sonal safety as to face a deadly storm of 
bullets. 

One of the most trying things for the 
captain and subaltern is to make their 
men who have found some temporary 
haven of shelter from the enemy’s fire, 
leave it, and spring forward in a body to 
advance over the open upon the position 
to be attacked. It is even difficult to 
make a line of men who have lain down, 
perhaps to take breath after a long ad- 
vance at a running pace, rise up together. 
To some men the horror of hearing bul- 
lets plump into the bodies of their com- 
rades with a horrible thud, seems to drive 
the blood from their hearts and to com- 
pletely demoralize them. We are all in- 
clined to make fun of death ; but when he 
keeps jostling you ina crowd, taking away 
those on your right and left; when your 
eye can scarcely rest upon a comrade for 
a minute without seeing him fall, death 
on these close and intimate terms appears 
in very different guise to what we have 
imagined when laughing at him over a 
good dinner at home, 

Many years ago, immediately after the 
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battle of Bull Run, in which raw undis- 
ciplined armies of untrained men received 
their baptism of fire, 1 heard the follow- 
ing story. The road in rear of the posi- 
tion was full of fugitives. Many had not 
only lost their heads, but their breath aiso, 
from the long distances they had run. A 
little fat serjeant perspiring at every pore, 
thoroughly blown, had reached a point of 
safety and was about to rest awhile. He 
perceived a private of his own company 
securely ensconced ina cave above him. 
“Come down out of that cave at once!” 
said the serjeant, with all the air of the 
commanding officer ordering his men to 
“fallin.” The private, from his position 
of advantage, cocking a snook at his less 
fortunate non-commissioned officer, an- 
swered, “ No, serjeant, you’re not going to 
have this hole, not if I knowit.” ‘The 
serjeant displayed a certain class of moral 
courage in venturing to give his subordi- 
nate such an order under the circum- 
stances. And also, I think, the people 
who can tell such jokes against them- 
selves must feel certain of their own pluck. 

The different sorts of courage possessed 
by the various races from which we enlist 
men for our Indian army are very remark- 
able. In many cases some possess a 
species of daring not always found in the 
ranks of a European army. 

When we burst open the gates of the 
Sekunder-Bagh at Lucknow in 1857, not 
only the garden, but the upper stories of 
the gate-house itself, swarmed with the 
enemy. On each side as you entered 
there was a little winding staircase lead- 
ing to the first floor, from whence a heavy 
fire was kept up on our men below. The 
stairs were so very narrow that even one 
man at a time found it no easy matter to 
mount them. To be the first man to go 
up seemed to mean certain death. Our 
men, who had behaved with the most 
dashing energy and pluck up to that mo- 
ment, hung back for a second, but the 
Sikhs who were in the crowd sprang at 
Once up the stairs, and in a few moments 
every man in the upper story had been 
thrown out of the windows. The Sikhs 
knew their enemy, whereas our men did 
not, and knew that, the affair being con- 
sidered over when we forced the entrance, 
the defenders would fight no longer. And 
yet the Sikhs who swarmed up that wind- 
ing staircase would have shrunk from 
facing the British soldier who hesitated to 
mount it, and the latter would have laughed 
consumedly had you asked him if he would 
tackle every Sikh in the Punjab. My 
company, on its march to Cawnpore, 
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bivouacked one evening near a Sikh de- 
tachment, some of whose men amused 
themselves by exercising with very large 
and extremely heavy clubs after dinner. 
I raised the clubs and found they were out 
of all proportion to my strength, so turn- 
ing to my pioneer, who was standing by, 
I asked him if he could twist them about 
as the Sikh soldiers had done. He wasa 
talland very powerful man, but upon lifting 
the clubs he found that, not knowing the 
knack or trick which their use demands, 
he could do nothing with them. He laid 
them down quietly, and in answer to my 
question said, * No, sir, but I don’t mind 
fighting any two of these ’ere fellows with 
my fists.” 

It is curious to study in India how 
brave races can be pampered, or rather 
civilized, into becoming cowardly. Inthe 
days of Clive our Sepoy regulars fought 
well and bravely. As years went on, and 
the requirements of civil government, ac- 
cording to home notions, were more and 
more introduced into our dealings with 
the native soldier, he seemed to lose his 
former fighting instincts. I was in action 
with them before the Mutiny, and a more 
spiritless body of men than those 1 was 
associated with, it would be difficult to 
imagine. Upon one occasion a line of 
them that was lying down was ordered to 
rise and advance upon the enemy. No 
exertions of their English officers could, 
however, get them to go forward. I was 
with some British infantry behind them, 
and as we passed over their demoralized 
bodies I saw some of our men hit them 
with the butts of their muskets; and I re- 
member that where I crossed their line, 
being then only a boy in my teens, I was 
not complimentary to a big, large-stom- 
ached native officer over whose prostrate 
body I had to pass. ; 

Upon natives in action, the influence of 
a single man who is known and respected 
by them as a man of great daring is*most 
astonishing. Men who often behaved 
badly and evinced an entire absence of all 
military spirit when under the command 
of a leader whom they did not know, would 
bravely follow men like Sir Dighton 
Probyn, V.C., whose prowess was the 
theme of every camp during the Mutiny. 

The best native soldiers, taking them 
all round, whom I ever served with in 
India, were the Madras Sappers. Their 
coolness under fire, indifference to danger, 
their discipline, and their pride of regi- 
ment, marked them out on all occasions 
as first-rate soldiers. Yet, strange to say, 
they were drawn from the same race, the 
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same class, from which we enlisted the 
rank and file of the Madras army —an 
army that had not a very high military 
reputation at that time. 

I could never desire a pluckier man be- 
side me than the Madras servant I had 
during the first year of the Mutiny. He 
was so greedy of loot that he would go 
through any danger to secure a few ru- 
pees ; and in order to have opportunities 
of indulging this passion he always went 
into actiun with my company. In the 
street-fighting when we entered Lucknow 
he was in his glory, for he plunged into 
every house we came to, and went straight, 
as if by instinct, to the very spot where 
silver had been concealed. I have often 
heard him chaff our men if they ducked 
from shot or sought for cover. His 
cool indifference to whatever danger he 
incurred in his search for loot, and his 
contempt for our enemies, had a most ad- 
mirable effect upon the young English 
soldiers under a serious fire for perhaps 
the first time in their lives. 

In writing of courage, it is impossible 
to omit a reference to my friend and com- 
rade Charley Gordon. His courage was 
an instinct, fortified by faith in God and in 
a future life. This life had no intense 
pleasures for him, and he shrank from 
He did whatever 


the applause of men. 
came to his hand with all the loyalty of an 
English gentleman, and especially with 
the earnestness and zeal of a servant of 


Christ. The world was to hima sort of 
prison, beyond the precincts of which lay 
that New Jerusalem from which his wak- 
ing thoughts, and very dreams even, never 
wandered. Whilst in this mundane prison, 
he tried to do God’s bidding with that 
unbounded sympathy for the sufferings of 
all animal creation, that was one of his 
most remarkable characteristics. And yet, 
he had absolutely no regard for human 
life. To die, to be killed, or to kill, was 
as natural, as much a matter of course to 
him, as tobe born. He cared nothing for 
his own life, and could not understand 
why others should set any value upon 
theirs. It always struck me when con- 
versing with him that he was, more than 
any man I ever knew well, made up of 
Opposite qualities. The God whom he 
worshipped was at one time the sternly 
just God described in the Old Testament ; 
at another he was the God of love revealed 
to us by Christ. Not that these two con- 
ceptions contradict each other, rather is 
each the complement of the other; but 
yet the union of such widely different 
qualities which seems to us natural, neces- 
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sary even, in God, strikes us as strange 
in aman. And so the union in Gordon 
of stern severity and exceeding gentle- 
ness always seemed to me to be extraor- 
dinary. 

It was not that Gordon was simply brave 
in action, but that danger had actually 
and positively for him nothing terrible 
about it. There is a curious page in his 
Khartoum diary where he discusses the 
question of whether he should, or should 
not, allow the Mahdi to take him alive. 
Death to him was really the open door to 
a new life, and whether he passed through 
it in action or under any other circum- 
stances was all the same. Death to him 
was merely a release from all the paltri- 
ness of human life. When shall we see 
his like again? 

All nations possess their own distinc- 
tive forms of courage. The impetuous 
Frenchman who is capable of the most 
noble heroism as long as things go well 
with him, fights a losing game badly. 
The faithful and obedient but ignorant 
Russian soldier possesses a dogged deter- 
mination of character that closely re- 
sembles the disposition of the rank and 
file in our own army. He endures fatigue 
and privation in a manner that shows he 
comes of a really courageous race. 
Amongstall the great armies of the world, 
none is composed of a finer, or braver, 
fighting material than that of Turkey. 
The early life, the training, laws, manners, 
customs, and, above all, the religion of the 
Turk, combine to make him the most for- 
midable of soldiers. There is no other 
people on earth who can be so worked up 
by religious enthusiasm into a frenzy that 
nothing can resist. The Arab tribes we 
had to fight in the Soudan were peaceable 
men ten years ago, anxious to make 
money by hiring out their camels. The 
little Syrian servant one usually took on 
shooting expeditions into those regions, 
used to bully them as an inferior race, and 
did not even hesitate to strike them in his 
angry moods. The same Arab who then 
calmly submitted to ill-humor and bad 
treatment at the hands of some such 
wretched little Syrian cook, when mad- 
dened by the religious fervor and enthusi- 
asm with which the Mahdi was able to 
inspire his followers, became a real de- 
mon in battle. His was then the courage 
which can only come from firm belief in 
another world, from the conviction that 
death is but the beginning of a new and 
happier existence. 

Whilst prepared to recognize all that is 
grand and noble in the courage of other 
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nations, I recur with intense satisfaction 
to the remembrance of our own soldiers, 
whose courage and endurance I have seen 
tried under desperate circumstances. One 
marked peculiarity about it is the con- 
tempt with which they regard all foreign- 
ers. The manners and customs, and even 
the very food of other nations, are the 
common topics of ridicule in our ranks. 
I shall conclude this article with the story 
of the English general who, before he 
attacked Cadiz, thus addressed his men: 
“You Englishmen, who are fed upon beef, 
don’t surely mean to be beaten by a d—d 
lot of Spaniards who live upon oranges !”’ 
The French author, from whom [ take 
this anecdote, holds it up as an instance 
of how incapable our race is to appreciate 
any appeal to honor, or to those noble 
qualities which, according to his notions, 
distinguish the French soldier. He ridi- 
cules the English officer’s appeal to the 
appetites, to the stomachs of his men; but 
in doing so, he shows his ignorance of one 
of our strongest characteristics, namely, 
our unconcealed contempt for all foreign- 
ers and their ways. That English general 
was really a wise man, who knew how to 
excite the enthusiasm of the men whose 
prejudices he thoroughly understood. 
WOLSELEY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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“T NEVER had any desire so strong, or 
so like to covetousness, as that one which 
I have had always; that I might be mas- 
ter at last of a sinall house and large gar- 
den, with very moderate conveniences 
joined to them; and there dedicate the 
remainder of my life to the culture of 
them, and the study of nature; yet I stick 
still in the inn of an hired house and gar- 
den among weeds and rubbish.” 

So wrote Abraham Cowley the poet, in 
the dedication of his poem, “The Gar- 
den,” to his friend “John Evelyn, Es- 
quire, of Wotton,” more than two hundred 
years ago. 

The scene around us and the summer 
afternoon are alike fitting in time and 
place to recall the memory of the poet, 
and of his friend, the author of “ Sylva;” 
the name itself bringing up ideas of leafy 
solitudes, the shade of trees, and a healthy 
country life. Within a two hours’ ride 
Over the downs is Chertsey, where Cow- 
ley spent the few last years of his life, 
and where he probably wrote his dedica- 
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tion. From the top of that hill crowned 
with fir-trees, we can see the wooded val- 
ley in which stands the house where Eve- 
lyn was born; and the delightful old gar- 
den which spreads around us is one of 
those which he aided to lay out and plant, 
for his friend the then owner, one of the 
Howard family, who afterwards became 
Duke of Norfolk. 

There are few, if any, remaining which 
retain as much of the original plan, or 
show more distinctly the taste of the de- 
signer. 

Evelyn had spent ten years of his life 
abroad, and had cultivated his taste and 
increased his knowledge of all that was 
beautiful in nature and art; and he had 
brought from Italy ideas, new to the gen- 
erality of his countrymen, especially in 
the adornment of their homes and the 
planting and laying out of gardens. 

After two hundred years of change of 
ownership, and the various chances which 
might have lessened its extent, and shorn 
it of many of its most attractive features, 
it is a charming garden which we have 
come upon in our day’s holiday, and are 
privileged to enter, and to linger in a 
while, as we let our thoughts travel back 
those two hundred years, and we recall 
the life and circumstances of the man 
whose taste, aided by bountiful nature, 
imagined and formed a place which, at 
the present day, with its delicious shade, 
its retirement, and its picturesque inci- 
dents, seems so perfectly to fulfil our ideas 
of what a garden should be. 

It is perhaps an ancient pleasance more 
than a garden such as belongs to the pres- 
ent day; one which happy circumstances 
and good taste has left untouched in all 
its principal features. The growth of 
years has but added to its charm, and has 
produced the grandeur of the trees, which 
must be its chief attraction to a pilgrim to 
the shrine of “ Sylva Evelyn.” 

It is a rare day for a holiday spent in 
such surroundings. The July sun is pour- 
ing down from a cloudless sky ; but there 
is coolness and deep shade to be found 
under the spreading branches of the yew 
hedge, believed to have been planted by 
Evelyn, but which has long outgrown the 
form of a hedge strictly so called. The 
close-clipped verdant wall is still a shel- 
ter from the southern sun, and the topmost 
branches stretch overhead in dense layers 
of shade. The air is hazy with heat; but 
it is the time of roses, and every breath is 
loaded with their sweet, musky scent. 
There is no wind to speak of below, but 
the tops of the great lime-trees, which 
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stand along the margin of the stream flow- 
ing through the garden, sway gently to 
and fro, with a soft rustle, while the leaves 
of the poplars send out alight shiver with 
every breath of the summer breeze, sug- 
gesting freshness and coolness, though 
we may not feel it. 

There is as much shade as sunshine 
around us here, and the position, as it 
slopes to the south, lends itself to all that 
is most suitable for garden or pleasance. 
It might be too hot, facing as it does the 
full sunshine, but for the depth of shade. 

Few signs of modern taste have entered 
here: “ bedding out,” and those monsters 
of horticulture known as massifs, are un- 
known. There is not a single ribbon bor- 
der anywhere, nor beds of tropical plants ; 
they would be out of place in this garden. 
The long walk under the yew-trees is trod- 
den hard with the pacing to and fro of 
feet for two hundred years — it is smooth- 
er and softer than any roller coulc make 
it;and when the sun finds a space through 
which to send a shaft of light, it stains 
the old branches a rich crimson, and 
throws flecks of tremulous gold on the 
soft grey of the shadow below. 

Here is a space set apart for a rose- 
garden, and the roses have had their 
own way init for years. Trellised arbors 
lead to it, and the entrance is darkened by 
overhanging clusters. Below the rose- 
garden the ground slopes to the margin 
of the stream, a swift rippling rivulet, the 
same which waters all this “ sweet valley,” 
as Evelyn calls it, and which has its rise 
among the heather and fern that clothe the 
dark-blue ridge, crowned by a_ tower, 
which rises over the woods six miles 
away. There are thickets along the 
stream, and many a winding walk below 
tall trees, and all kinds of flowering 
shrubs overhanging the stream. We no- 
tice fewer brilliant effects than tender 
colors and sweet scents, except at inter- 
vals, where great scarlet poppies flaunt in 
the sun, contrasting with yellow day-lilies 
or spires of blue lupin, or where masses of 
golden crocus catch the-sunshine in early 
spring. And here and there among their 
more cultivated sisters, there is space for 
a wild flower to find shelter. On the south 
bank, below the yew hedge, where the 
ground is covered with a network of ivy, 
tufts of sweet violets have found a home; 
and on this July day, where the sun throws 
fitful gleams on the ivy-leaves, wild straw- 
berries are ripe, hanging on their slender 
stems like little balls of coral. In one 
dark corner of the yew hedge, a great root 
of white bryony hides itself for six months 
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in the year, and then suddenly flings a 
veil of tenderest green over the dark yew- 
boughs, studded in autumn with knots of 
scarlet berries. 

Here is a group of ilex-trees, whose 
shadow falls upon some old brick-work, 
and flights of stone steps, which lead up 
to the chief attraction and crowning fea- 
ture of the garden, a broad grassy terrace, 
stretching in long perspective for a quar- 
ter of amile. Half-way down its length 
is a semicircular recess and a pool of 
clearest water, covered with water-lilies, 
and dark with overhanging trees, which 
hide the entrance to the grotto. The 
never-ceasing sound of water, cool and 
clear from its bed deep in the chalk hills 
which shut in the valley from the north, 
falling from a basin of mossy stone; the 
abrupt hanging wood of great oak and 
ash-trees above the terrace; and rising 
over all, the splendid group of firs, which 
throw their great limbs and rounded crests 
to the sky, —all bring back recollections 
of the sunny south, and the gardens 
Evelyn had seen in Italy must have been 
in his thoughts when he planned the scene 
before us. On the old walls which bound 
the terrace on the left, there is a delicious 
mingling of fruit and flowers — China 
roses and _ honeysuckles, honey - sweet 
greengages, and the rambling branches of 
an old vine. 


There is continued spring and harvest here; 

Continued, both meeting at one time; 

For both the boughs do laughing blossoms 
bear, 

And with fresh colors fleck the wanton prime. 

And eke at once the honeyed trees they climb, 

Which seem to labor under their fruits’ load, 

The while the joyous birds make their pas- 
time 

Amongst the shady leaves. 


Spenser’s graceful ideal pleases us more 
than Cowley’s poem of “ The Garden,” 
though it was approved of, and dedicated 
to the genius whose taste presided over 
the gardens of the day. It is metaphysi- 
cal, and the verses of both poets are tull 
of fanciful conceits, and, like others of 
that date, are puzzling to unclassical read- 
ers, burdened as they are with mythologi- 
cal allusions. Cowley’s, especially, seems 
to lack the simplicity and true ring we 
expect to find in the expressions of one 
who really appreciates sylvan scenes and 
pleasures. His life, passed among the in- 
trigues, the disappointments, and the 
heart-burnings of an exiled court, and in 
a society to which he was not born, and 
yet depended upon, must have fostered 
artificial tastes, and have induced him 
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sometimes to envy his friend, whose po- 
sition as a gentleman of good family and 
fortune enabled him to indulge in his in- 
clination for a country life in its pleasant- 
est aspects, and his taste for all that was 
beautiful in nature and art. Cowley died 
at Chertsey, and it was there most prob- 
ably, “ in the inn of an hired house and 
garden,” that the wrote the dedication of 
his poem. 

We can imagine the two friends meet- 
ing there, when Mr. Evelyn rode his good 
horse over the Surrey hills from his broth- 
er’s house at Wotton, which afterwards 
became his own, and where he had in early 
days, he tells us, “ built a study, and made 
a fish-pond, and an island, and some other 
solitudes and retirements, resolving to 
possess himself in some quiet.” 

The friends may have discussed the 
progress of Mr. Evelyn’s great work, the 
* Elysium Britannicum,” which he did not 
live to publish, in which he discourses, 
with unwearied interest in his subject, of 
all things pertaining to horticulture, in- 
cluding what he terms the “celestial in- 
fluences ” and the “ philosophico-medical 
garden;” the proper arrangements of 
“knots and parterres, borders and emboss- 
ments, close walks, and other relievos,” 
not forgetting such trivial matters as chap- 
lets and festoons, nosegays and posies, as 
well as of “ vineyards,” which evidently at 
that time formed part of all English gar- 
dens.* 

Or Mr. Cowley may have criticised 
Evelyn’s proposed answer to Sir George 
Mackenzie, who had written a book in 
praise of “ Solitude,” while Evelyn vindi- 
cates the higher aims of “ Public Life and 
Active Employment.” Ina letter to Mr. 
Cowley, however, he owns that he had 
taken up this view of the subject only for 
argument’s sake, adding that he speaks 
his very soul to his friend when he as- 
sures him that he was still of the same 
mind as he ever had been in his love of a 
solitary life ; and that there “ was no per- 
son alive who does more honor and breathe 
after that life and repose.” 


* We have proof of this in the fact of the name still 
adhering to grounds in the vicinity of some towns and 
manor-houses. The steep hillside, fronting the south- 
€ast at Bath, now entirely built over, is stiil called the 
Vineyard; and part of the garden of a fine old manor- 
house of the Fanes in Kent, situated on the southern 
slope of the valley of the Medway, also bears the name. 
The district is celebrated for its hops; and it is remark- 
able that grapes of an exceptionally fine flavor ripen in 
the open air on the garden walls. Our forefathers’ 
tastes in wine might, however, be questioned in these 
days During his stay in Padua, Evelyn speaks in his 

Diary’’ of purchasing as a winter provision three 
thousand pounds of grapes, and **pressing his own 
wine, which proved incomparable liquor.” 
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We can hardly believe that either of 
the friends had much experience of what 
a solitary life in the retirement of the 
country really was, both their experiences 
being in a very opposite direction, and 
probably a trial of it would have led them 
to be of Touchstone’s mind: “In respect 
that it is solitary I like it very well, but 
in respect that it is private it is a very vile 
life. Now in respect that it is of the 
fields it pleaseth me well, but in respect 
that it is not of the court it is tedious.” 

The two friends had much besides in 
common, for both were ardent Royalists. 
They had both lived to see the triumph of 
the rebels; to endure the iron rule of 
those who called themselves the “ keepers 
of the liberties of England ;” and to re- 
joice in the Restoration. Cowley, who had 
worked hard for his party, seems to be 
one of the many who had felt himself 
neglected when fortune changed; but he 
seems to have found consolation in the 
society of his friend, notwithstanding the 
difference in their circumstances. Evelyn 
belonged to that class of whom Macaulay 
speaks as “ well-descended and opulent 
gentlemen, to whom nothing was wanting 
of nobility but the name, — high-spirited 
and ardent, and accustomed to consider 
dishonor more terrible than death.” His 
fortune made him independent of court 
favor, though he was distinguished (if the 
friendship of Charles 1]. could be a dis- 
tinction) whenever he appeared there. 
Loyalty was part of his religion, and the 
duty of a loyal gentleman of his position 
of that time, was to appear frequently at 
court. Under such circumstances the con- 
versation between the friends at Cowley’s 
little house at Chertsey may have been on 
graver matters and of larger interest than 
those relating to the “solitary life,” or 
“Elysium Britannicum.” 

It is a sign, however, that John Evelyn 
took personally no prominent or responsi- 
ble part in the troubles and distractions 
of the time, that he was able to turn his 
thoughts and concentrate his interest upon 
occupations of a nature so entirely apart 
from them. His strongest principles had 
been outraged, his deepest feelings of loy- 
alty wounded; but he had kept himself 
uninvolved and irresponsible for the fail- 
ures and disappointments inseparable 
from the adherents of a failing cause, or 
a life of political struggle, and we can 
realize the fact better here than elsewhere, 
—in this quiet spot, where there is only 
silent growth and as silent decay, where 
the only movement is the soft fanning of 
leaves, the only sounds (for even the birds 
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are silent in the heat) the fall of water. |ing relations, friends, and neighbors, and 
The world is outside us here, though it is | making it a necessity for all men of posi- 


not far away, and in two hours’ time we 
might, if we chose, be in the heart of 
London, with its wear and tear, its fret, 
worry, and excitement. 

Here we know nothing of it, and all is 
in strong antithesis to it. Meditation, 
study, perhaps light labor; but we must 
be able to leave worry behind us to enjoy 
such a scene as this. There is no anti- 
dote here for “carking care,” unless 
indeed we are able to shake it off alto- 
gether, and to look back upon it in peace. 
But if this is impossible, if wherever we 
go care or anxiety (which is the worst 
form of care) sits up behind, we shall not 
find anything congenial here. If we would 
distract our thoughts from a present trou- 
ble, or should have a knotty point to set- 
tle with ourselves, let us go out of doors 
by all means, and gain all the help and 
strength we can from it. We may climb 
the cliff, and look down upon the great 
sweep of the seashore, and mark the 
grand rhythmical movement of the ad- 
vancing tide, whose slow, majestic march 
into the bay can be likened to no other 
movement visible to mortal man, when 
solemn movement and solemn sound are 
merged in one, perfect time, and perfect 
tune. There we may forget our cares for 
a time, and be able to see their littleness, 
or our minds may be stretched to a great 
conclusion. Or we may mount the. hill 
inland, — a breezy down perhaps, where 
the world below is bounded only by the 
sky,— when miles of country lie before 
us in all the variety of hill and dale, tower 
and town, and where distance turns the 
“busy hum of men” into a profound 
silence; there we may lose sight of 
ourselves and of our personal aims and 
interests, and for once “take a generous 
impulse for our guide.” Here, in these 
secluded bowers, there are no such out- 
lets for the turbulent spirit —the influ- 
ences are too gentle, too serene — they 
m-w soothe and heal, but they do not 
rule. 

What, then, were the circumstances 
and surroundings of the man who could 
give time and thought, during the troubled 
era in which he lived, to the planting of 
trees, and the laying out of 
pleasure-grounds, for his friends or for 
himself? — 
had leisure for it. At the time of Eve- 
lyn’s entrance into the world, the country 
was in the utmost confusion. The dis- 
pute between the king and the Parliament 
had broken out in open rebellion — divid- 
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| tion to declare themselves on one side or 


another. 

For nearly a hundred years England 
had had peace within her borders. The 
last blood shed in civil war had been 
caused by the rising of the north in the 
reign of Elizabeth, ~ and a comparatively 
settled state of things had followed. The 
great feudal castles and fortified houses 
had given place to such stately homes as 
Hattield, Penshurst, and Burleigh, and 
many a country house of lesser pretension, 
each surrounded by its park and woods. 
Many a manor-house had its vineyard 
and walled garden, its bowling-green and 
“ pleached arbour,” for outdoor enjoyment 
and leisure; and it was to the further im- 
provement of these that Evelyn brought 
his taste, his experience, acquired abroad, 
and his love and interest in country life 
and its pursuits, which had been fostered, 
we cannot but think, by the beauty and 
sylvan solitude of his native place, which 
seem always to have been keenly appre- 
ciated by him, for he dwells continunlly in 
his “ Diary” upon them, and upon the 
charms of the woods and valleys, and the 
running streams of the country round 
Wotton. 

Altered as it is in many ways by in- 
creased population, and the advanced civ- 
ilization of two hundred years, the district 
is still lonely and retired. The great city, 
within thirty miles’ distance, has made 
giant strides into the country ; ; but the 

valley of the Tillingbourne is Evelyn’s 
“ sweet valley ” still. 

There still remain large districts shaded 
by thick woods; breezy commons clothed 
in heather and bracken; steep sandy 
lanes, relics of the time when the traffic of 
the country was carried on by pack-horses, 
with high, precipitous banks darkened 
by overhanging trees. Whitewashed cot- 
tages, with timber and weather-tiled walls, 
nestle in orchards and green lanes. The 
roofs of many of the old churches and 
farmhouses are still covered with heavy 
Sussex slate; rapid streams still ripple 
through the meadows which surround 
Evelyn’s early home, and beneath the 
woods he loved. The great mass of Leith 
Hill rising to the south of the house, and 


| its surrounding woods, still remains in its 
Few of his class and position 


uncultivated beauty, clad in heather and 
and fir forest; and when Evelyn 
came over from Wotton, and designed for 
his friend Mr. Howard this stately terrace, 
and laid out the “plot of his cana) and 
garden,” and the “crypta” through the 
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hill, he may have watched the sun sink | nothing in the architecture to tell its date, 


behind St. Martha’s hill and chapel, as we 
see it to-day. Close at the back of the 
“mountain and Pausilippe,”— as, evi- 
dently in remembrance of Italy, he calls 
the grotto cut through the steep bank 
above the terrace, —is a narrow track 
called the Pilgrim’s Way, where for three 
hundred years came troops of pilgrims 
ga‘iered from all parts of Europe, mak- 
ing their way from the seacoast to the 
shrine of the great St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury. 

It could have been little more than a 
hundred years before Evelyn was born 
that the stream of pilgrims began to dwin- 
dle, and then ceased; for, as we read in 
Dean Stanley’s “ Memorials of Canter- 
bury,” it was in 1511 that Erasmus and 
his friend Dean Colet mad2 their memor- 
able visit to the shrine itself, and dared to 
express their disapproval of what they 
saw, which was the beginning of the end. 
And it may have been when the shrine, 
and the pilgrims themselves, fell into dis- 
repute, that the name of the chapel on the 
hill overlooking the Pilgrim’s Way, and 
called after the “martyr,” was changed 
into one less likely to give offence. 

The abrupt hill, broken by wild ground 
and wooded to the base, with the blue out- 
line of Hind Head in the distance, and 
crowned by the chapel of the “martyr,” 
must often have recalled an Italian land- 
scape to Evelyn. The house of Wotton 
itself, standing amid deep woods, has been 
greatly altered and enlarged since the 
time when John Evelyn inherited it from 
his brother; but the site is the same, and 
a portion of the old dwelling exists on the 
southern side of the house, which he de- 
scribes as “ large and ancient, suitable to 
those hospitable times, and sweetly sur- 
rounded by venerable woods.” 

In the house, carefully preserved, is the 
library collected by Evelyn; the MSS. of 
many of his works, and the correspon- 
dence of men prominent in the political 
events of the time. There we may see, 
too, the sketches he drew, and the plans 
he made for future works in designing 
“plots, canals, and grottos.” Evelyn was 
an enthusiastic Royalist; and one of the 
most interesting and well-authenticated of 
the relics at Wotton is the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, bound in crimson velvet, 
with a stain on one of the leaves, which 
indeed suggests the truth that it was used 
by Chartes I. on the scaffold. 

Within a mile of the house stands the 
little parish church of Wotton, so often 
mentioned in the “ Diary.” 





| or of any special interest, except traces of 


a “lepers’ window ”’ in the chancel, and 
the unpretending little edifice of which 
Evelyn speaks in his “ Diary” as the 
porch where he learned to read. 

The monuments within, of black and 
white marble, representing the heads of 
the family, and quaint rows of kneeling 
children,—the two plain white marble 
sarcophagi, coffin-shaped, beneath which 
lie the remains of John Evelyn and his 
wife, have nothing remarkable in them, or 
different from what we find in many an 
old country church. 

In the small black marble tablet let into 
the wall, we seem to see traces of a sad 
story, in the epitaph and the few simple 
words recording the death of Elizabeth 
Darcy, at the age of twenty years. We 
remember that she was the daughter of 
John Evelyn’s parents, whose early death 
occurred when he was a boy, and of whom 
he speaks, as “of a virtue beyond her 
years, or the merit of her husband, the 
worst of men;”’ and we wonder if the 
touching lines on the tablet to her memory 
came from the mother who mourned her 
tili her death, or from the brother who 
speaks of her with such strong affection. 

The sunshine, coming through the deep 
green of the trees which stand round the 
church, stains the white walls of the chan- 
cel containing the monuments of the Eve- 
lyns of Wotton. The rooks swing and 
caw round the quaint old tower and low 
wooden belfry ; the song of blackbirds and 
thrushes comes from the thorns and hol- 
lies which grow on the slope beyond the 
churchyard; all else is silence and peace. 

It was among such scenes as these that, 
in the year 1620, John Evelyn was born, 
the second son of that branch of his fam- 
ily which had settled at Wotton. The 
Evelyns were declared Royalists, but it 
does not appear that any of them had 
hitherto taken an active part in public 
affairs, or had ever risked life or fortune 
in the royal cause. 

When the war between the king and the 
Parliament broke out, John Evelyn alone, 
then barely of age, made any attempt to 
take up arms for the king —in which he 
failed; for he tells us in his “ Diary,” 
quaintly, and in as few words as possible, 
how, after the fight at Brentford, which 
followed shortly upon the battle of Edge- 
hill, he “came in with his horse and arms, 
just at the retreat of the rebels, but was 
not permitted to stay, by reason of the 
army marching to Gloucester, which would 


There is| have left him and his brothers exposed 
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to ruin, without any advantage to his 
Majesty.” 

A cadet of the family, and having lost 
his father the year before, he was prob- 
ably far more dependent upon his brothers 
and others than he chooses to state. An 
explanation of the cause of his leaving 
the army, and taking no further measures 
to support the king, may have reflected 
upon the character and loyalty of those 
nearest to him, and he preferred to take 
upon himself the consequences of a course 
which has been considered to have left a 
blot on his character. 

In the “ Diary ” we are told little beyond 
the bare facts; but it is likely that he suf- 
fered considerably for his persistence in 
openly declaring his adherence to the 
king, though no active part was possible 
tohim. He refused steadily to sign the 
Covenant (to which refusal he adhered to 
the end); and having, he tells us, “sent 
by a friend his black manége horse and 
furniture (a valuable gift in those days) to 
his Majesty at Oxford,” he obtained a 
license to travel from the king, and left 
England for the Continent, where he re- 
mained for ten years. It is probable that 
the firm and independent line of conduct 
taken by him in these early days, showing 
remarkable decision of character in so 
young a man, was the beginning of the 
strong affection always shown for him by 
King Charles I. and by his family. In 
after years he proved his loyalty and zeal 
by serving the royal cause boldly and 
ably, and often at the risk of life and 
property, by his writings, and by his influ- 
ence, which he used wherever he could 
make it felt. 

It was during the years which he spent 
abroad that John Evelyn’s education may 
be said to have been principally carried 
on. He had been to Oxford before his 
father died, but, by his own admission, 
did little to distinguish himself there ; 
and he had been entered in the Inner 
Temple, where he tells us he spent some 
months in “ studying a little, but dancing 
and fooling more.” He was evidently one 
of those whose mental powers needed to 
be roused and attracted by congenial sub- 
jects, and to whom a routine marked out 
for him was antagonistic; whatever were 
the means used to attain the end, he cer- 
tainly became one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of his time; a lover and 
connoisseur of art in a degree much more 
rare in the days in which he lived than 
in our own; and an enthusiastic student 
of science of every kind. There can be 
no doubt that added to these he was a 
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man of high principle and religious faith ; 
a loyal subject and a true friend; as well 
as an affectionate husband and father. 

His “ Diary” is a book well known to 
all English readers; less perhaps of this 
generation than the last. There is much 
in the reading of it to increase our regard 
for one who may be said to have been a 
sagacious spectator, though not an actor, 
in the troubled times when the England 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts was passing 
into the hands of the constitutional sover- 
eigns of Great Britain. 

That part of the “ Diary ” which relates 
to his early life abroad, presents a remark- 
able and attractive picture of the interests 
and amusements of a young country gen- 
tleman and a Cavalier, of whose character 
and conduct we are accustomed to form a 
very different opinion. 

Wherever he went, we find him at- 
tracted by all that was most worthy in the 
men and women among whom he was 
thrown, and in the aspects of religion, 
science, and art. All was newto him, and 
claimed his ardent pursuit. At one time 
we find him entering with zeal into deep 
theological arguments with the Jesuit 
fathers, or with the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne. At another, his interest and ad- 
miration are awakened by the pictures 
and priceless objects of that art which had, 
for the last two hundred years, become a 
new power in Europe, making the cingue- 
cento an erainitself. Now, we find him 
going deep into natural philosophy and 
physics, and attending lectures upon anat- 
omy, a study for which he seems to have 
had especial interest; and again we hear 
of him leaving Rome, that he may devote 
himself for a whole winter to hard study 
in Padua, where he succeeded in gaining 
the highest honors ever accorded to a 
foreigner; and through all we trace the 
deep religious tone of his mind, the firm- 
ness of his Christian faith, and the high 
standard by which he chose his friends. 
Of his long after life, spent chiefly at 
Sayes Court; the zealous part he took in 
bringing about the Restoration; his lit- 
erary occupations and various employ- 
ments in the public service; his sorrows 
and disappointments in the loss of his 
children, only one of whom survived him, 
— we may read the detail in the “ Diary,” 
first published in 1819. John Evelyn’s 
judgment and conduct, during a life passed 
at a time of excited action.and great polit- 
ical change, were guided less by opinions 
than by strong principles; and these were 
not affected or disturbed by the failure 
and weaknesses of the individuals who 
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were the chief actors, He worked zeal- 
ously and honestly for that cause which 
he believed to be the right, without look- 
ing for private advancement or reward ; 
and he died, as he had lived, a plain coun- 
try gentleman. 

It is nearly two hundred years since 
“ Sylva Evelyn ” was laid in his grave in 
the quiet country church at Wotton, with- 
in sight of the woods surrounding his 
beloved home. Among the many subjects 
of far greater importance to which he gave 
his attention for the benefit of others, we 
may note that to which we have already 
alluded, and one especially impressed 
upon us here, and feel grateful to his 
memory, believing it was he who first 
gave an impetus to the more general 
planting of woods, the cultivation of flow- 
ers, and to the laying out and adorning of 
gardens in many a country home — espe- 
cially when we realize how much such 
interests and occupations go to the enjoy- 
ment of our lives at the present day. 

The gardens of his day were set apart 
much less for the display of flowers and 
the exercise of horticultural skill than for 
the enjoyment of rest, leisure, and retire- 
ment. Trees, water, sheltered walks, 
sweet sights, and sweet scents, were made 
the principal objects, and were more 
sought after than the brilliant floral effects 
now aimed at. Flowers formed but a 
part, and were accessories to the whole; 
but the gorgeous masses of color, the mul- 
titudinous variety, cultivated with the ut- 
most skill to ensure perfection in bloom 
and size, such as we have now, were quite 
unknown. Roses, red and white, carna- 
tions, stocks, and many hardy, sweet- 
smelling perennials had each its individual 
charm, seldom improved by high culture 
or “hybridizing,” and they lent their 
sweetness and bloom to adorn the trellised 
walk or shady arbor, or made gay with a 
delicate and sober gaiety the parterre 
which ended the vista of clipped horn- 
beam or yews, in a far more modest fash- 
ion than in the present age of “ panels ” 
and “ ribbon borders.” 

And if this was so in our northern cli- 
mate, it was still more so in Italy, from 
which Evelyn drew so many of his ideas, 
and where the natural beauty of the 
scenery, the climate, and the habits of the 
people, all conduce to the enjoyment of 
outdoor life, making shade, coolness, and 
retirement the very essentials of a garden. 
_ Evelyn could not reproduce in his na- 
tive country the stately groves of cypress 
and ilex, the stone-pines and aloes, the 
balustraded terrace and open loggia, which 
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made up so much of his recollections of 
Italian gardens; but he could in some 
measure please his taste ina likeness of 
them in the formal lines of the yew hedge, 
the grotto in the cool shade of the trees, 
and in the groves of hardy fir, as graceful 
and picturesque as any Italian pine, and 
in the forming of such stately terraces as 
the one we have before oureyes. Neither 
could he attain to the fountain with its 
abundant supply of water, poured from the 
lip of some old marble cistern, a relic of 
classic times, the cool, refreshing rush 
made more welcome by the burning sun. 
But he has left on record his ideas on the 
acquisition of “ running water” as almost 
indispensable in a garden intended for 
perfect enjoyment; and we may even now 
benefit by some of his experiences in his 
remarks made in his “ Diary” on every 
garden or pleasure-ground which came 
under his notice in his travels abroad, or 
in his after life at home. 

His love and interest in the subject is 
unfailing, whether as a young man on his 
travels he describes the magnificent gar- 
dens in Paris, the origin of the present 
“Elysian Fields,” just then laid out at an 
enormous cost by Mary of Medici; or 
visits Richelieu’s garden at Ruelle, with 
its grand display of fountains and water- 
works, “with curious contrivances to wet 
the spectator” (!); or when we find him 
lost in admiration of the gardens attached 
to the villas and palaces at Verona, Flor- 
ence, or Rome; whether we see him leav- 
ing London with his friend Lord Cornbury, 
in his * swift coach,” to superintend the 
improvements making at the great man’s 
country house in Oxfordshire; or when 
he gratifies some more humble friend and 
neighbor by a visit to his “ orange-house,” 
or Dutch flower-garden. 

Since that day the taste and skill exer- 
cised in these things has grown and in- 
creased to such proportions as almost to 
have changed their aspect, and to have 
lost in a great measure the simplicity and 
the love of natural beauty in which they 
originated. Flowers have become one of 
the many objects of luxury of the nine- 
teenth century, and a great source of 
wealth to many. The world has certainly 
entered into our gardens and has laid its 
grasp upon the flowers; but we must still 
acknowledge that it was John Evelyn who 
was one of the first who brought such 
tastes into our country life, under their 
best aspects. Many a quiet country 
home has gained in grace and beauty; 
many a troubled and solitary life has been 
gladdened, and has found interest, rest, 
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and even happiness in the pursuits he 
loved, and preferred among many more 
generally engrossing occupations. 

He wrote his “Sylva” for those who 
were able to plant extensive woods, and 
lay out acres in terraced gardens such as 
these; we are sure that had he lived in 
our days, his kindly heart and genial sym- 
pathy would have rejoiced to know how 
many there are who now feel as great de- 
light in cherishing a few flowers in some 
small garden, in making bright and at- 
tractive the surroundings of some humble 
home, as he did in the “ plots, canals, and 
parterres,” which he designed for his 
friends in the larger world in which he 
lived. 

But the setting sun is casting long 
shadows across the terrace; the water- 
lilies gleam white through the shadows 
which are darkening the pool; the lights 
are fading; and the pictures of two hun- 
dred years ago, the associations of a good 
man’s life, long gone to rest, are passed 
asadream. We may linger no longer in 
John Evelyn’s garden and pleasance ; but 
as we leave it let us express a hope that 
such gardens, rare as they are, may long 
retain their character, their depth of shade, 
their seclusion, and their sylvan grace, 
which make them so fitting for the indul- 
gence of a luxury sof on the increase, 


but which is daily becoming more rare to 
find, and more difficult to keep, — the lux- 
ury of “retired leisure.” 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
HUNGER AND THIRST IN AUSTRALIA. 


To begin with, let me sketch the sunlit 
plains of the Australian Riverina, where I 
was travelling on horseback just ten years 
ago, when I rode from Corowa to Mahon- 
ga, and onward still farther to the Mur- 
rumbidgee and Lachlan rivers, to Grong 
Grong, Burrawang and Mossgiel, in 
thirsty New South Wales. 

The road before me was but an indi- 
cated half-beaten track of brown earth ; it 
dwindled in far perspective to a streak, 
and was lost in the haze that lay upon the 
horizon. Above the low and level sky- 
line the heavens were faintly tinged with 
pale purples which only gradually yielded 
to the intense and perfect blue, and high 
overhead, so high as nearly to touch the 
zenith, the sun at noon seemed slow to 
move from the post where he held the 
world at such an advantage. The grass 
which had been green but a month ago 
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was almost as sere and sapless as sun- 
dried twigs, and in parts already discov- 
ered the bare soil, for the white and dusty 
sheep in the shadows were many for the 
pasture in which they grazed. ‘The trees 
under which they stood panting, with the 
outsiders drooping their heads lower and 
lower yet to catch the scanty shadow of 
their companions, were boxes, whose dull, 
metallic, blue-green leaves were powdered 
with faint fine dust, lifted even by the 
lightest air, or raised high by the tram- 
pling of the sheep as they moved from 
their noonday camp. The other trees 
were but scrub pines of a lighter green, 
too thickly set for anything but a stray 
dingo to make his way through, and too 
small to be of use to man, save perhaps to 
replace the broken whip-handle of some 
wayfaring bullock-driver. 

It was a dry land that was forever 
threatening thirst, for it could boast of 
but little permanent water. There were 
no perennial springs and creeks such as 
gladdened the thick shadows and cool 
places of the Murray Hills whence I had 
come, and the dug tanks which contained 
the winter’s water were some of them 
already tainted by the odor of the yolk and 
grease of the sheep that frequented them, 
which even boiling and much tea could 
scarcely disguise or palliate. I myself 
had a bitter enough experience of drought 
before I came to the Big Billabong, for I 
was for more than thirty hours without 
sufficient water after I had passed into a 
peculiarly characteristic series of plains 
ringed with a dull line of box-trees, where 
open succeeded open the livelong day of 
travel with wearisome iteration. My can- 
vas bag, the constant companion of the 
traveller in places of rare and scanty 
water, had been filled in the morning, but 
by noon I had unconsciously almost 
drained it dry. It was with a sudden 
start, as though I woke in terror, that I 
found it nearly empty, and the anguish of 
thirst grew with maddening rapidity when 
I no longer dared to drink. My poor 
horse had been threatening to fall lame, 
and I could not urge him to a pace faster 
than a walk, and forever as we went over 
the scorching ground the musical murmur 
of the little liquid still remaining in the bag 
grew more enticing and more tormenting. 
Had I known the country, or been more 
fortunate, I should have reached a station 
in the evening; but I came at last to two 
ways, with such equal signs of travel, that 
there was no choice between them but 
that of chance, and of course I took the 
left and the wrong road. It led me to no 
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house or water, but to a pile of cut wood 
only, and there I had to camp in the gath- 
ering darkness in such thirst that I took 
no thought of the food I carried with me. 
My horse was in such straits that I was 
obliged to tether him, or in his search for 
water I might never have seen him again. 
The night passed in wakefulness and an- 
guish of no common order, for the thirst 
of evena few hours in a hot sun and dry 
atmosphere is far more dreadful and dis- 
tressing than hunger, even when pro- 
tracted to days. 

At the very earliest dawn I rose dry- 
mouthed, saddled my horse, whose coat 
was already staring, and retraced our 
steps to the parting of the roads. By the 
time we reached it the level sun was flood- 
ing the silent and solitary plain with floods 
of misty light, tinging the far belts of 
box with passing gold, and giving out 
even at that early hour sufficient heat to 
make me dread the time of noon. By 
eleven o’clock I passed the final belt of 
trees, and saw, just saw, the corrugated- 
iron roofs of the next station glittering in 
the sun at the far verge of the longest 
plain I had yet reached, one that was 
nearly fifteen miles across. I took my 
bag from the saddle, drank a few drops of 
water, and pouring the scant remainder 


into my hollowed hand, gave it to my 
horse, and then commenced [the last stage 


of my journey. I can well remember how 
maddening it was to see the place to which 
I was journeying, and yet to know how 
far it was away; to know that there must 
be water there in abundance, and yet to 
be almost choking for a drink; to feel the 
sun increasing every moment in power, 
and to catch its reflected glare from the 
ground beneath me. What water I had 
taken but made me long for more, and 
indeed its effect was scarcely momen- 
tary, for my tongue grew parched and 
dry and stuck to my mouth, my lips 
cracked and perspiration wholly ceased, 
though I was in the full rays of the sun, 
It took me five hours to cross that long 
last plain, and they were almost five eter- 
nities of torture, but when they were over 
the pleasure of drinking and of seeing my 
horse drink, was more than I could have 
believed. I had often read of thirst, but 
now I know that I can understand what it 
means, while to most it is but an unknown 
horror which they only as vaguely con- 
ceive as some mythologic monster that 
concerns them not. 

Although all my journeys in Australia 
were taken with the underlying purpose 
of obtaining employment, yet I might, 
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| being still possessed of a remainder of 
|money, have travelled much further in 


idleness than Mahonga on the Big Billa- 
bong, had it not been for the lameness of 
my horse, which began to be more and 
more pronounced. For his sake and my 
own I went to work under a man who had 
contracted to excavate a tank for the well- 
known “ Bobby Rand,” and with him I 
remained at very hard labor for seven 
weeks, 

It was fast approaching summer, and 
the hottest part of it, and the heavens 
above were a cloudless and open blue. 
Our slight camp was situated ina small 
hollow, as we were naturally in a spot 
most advantageous for catching the rain- 
water, and round us on every side was 
dense forest or almost impassable scrub. 
The trees were the universal box, with a 
few soft-wooded currajongs, so regular in 
shape as to suggest Dutch gardening, and 
numberless varieties of bushes,,some more 
nearly approaching weeds, and others only 
to be distinguished from trees by their 
size. Here also was to be found the quan- 
dong-tree, the stones of which make such 
pretty necklaces. The ground, especially 
about our kitchen, was covered with count- 
less swarms of ants, bull-dogs and sugar- 
ants, the small black venomous pismire, 
and hosts of unnamed others; there were 
large hairy tarantulas, or triantelopes, as 
we called them in the native language, 
which would have been barely extin- 
guished by a saucer, and other spiders of 
strange and uncanny appearance and fero- 
cious reputation. Under the rotting roots 
lay large centipedes, and beneath the rails 
made to fence the tank we every now and 
again found a fierce scorpion or brown 
snake. The trees about us were inhabited 
by iguanas of a size approaching that of 
small crocodiles, and the birds which 
scanned our proceedings in their ancient 
demesnes were bright and numerous. 
Among these the bell-bird was very plenti- 
ful, and I heard its note every morning 
while hunting for the horses, and some- 
times it led me astray. It is not like the 
famous campanero of the Brazilian forests, 
whose voice is as the sound of a hammer 
striking a large anvil, to be heard for 
miles, but it is light, airy, at times as faint 
as the far-distant ghost of a sound, like a 
bell of dreamland, or a single note remem- 
bered in after years. Those who listen 
to it cannot say, “It is here,” or “It is 
there,” they cannot with assurance affirm 
that there are many birds, or only one 
with a strange echoing gift of tongues. 
There is something, I know not why, 
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pathetic in it, something curiously sweet, 
whether from its quality or suggestiors, 
although it does not chime with a more | 
recurrent and regular rhythm than the 
broken music of sounding streams. Per- 
haps it may be that it is so unearthly that 
we hear and dream in waking, being bid- 
den to think of another world, that it is 
suggestive of something past and dead, or 
that it prophesies in melancholy some- 
thing not yetto be. I have stayed in early 
morning in the quiet forest with the level 
sun staring at me through the windless 
trees, and listened with bent head and up- 
lifted finger as though I suddenly heard a 
summons that was meant for me alone, as 
though I caught a sound that was inaudi- 
ble by others, and as though I might, by 
an abstraction of thought from my visible 
surroundings, behold that invisible world 
which seems at such moments hidden but 
by a thin and impalpable veil. 

In all tropical and sub-tropical climates 
there is a possibility of a sudden storm 
during the summer, and usually the more 
unexpected it is, the greater is its force 
and the more terrible the devastation that 
it works. It was well into December ere 


the work upon which I was employed 
reached its completion, and three days 
before we did the last strokes of our long 


task there came a storm of tropical inten- 
sity which was startling both by its fury 
and short duration. The wind had been 
blowing softly all the morning from the 
north-west, and yet clouds, the first I had 
seen for months, were gradually gathering 
in the south-east. By noon all that quar- 
ter was black, half the heavens to the very 
zenith were hidden in murky obscurity, 
and as though it had been agreed upon 
by the powers of wind and rain that the 
clouds reaching so far should be the sig- 
nal for devastation, the storm suddenly 
smote us, with no more warning than a 
few preliminary splashes of heavy rain. 
In one moment the wind blew a hurricane, 
and was almost solid, to walk against it 
was like going through water up to the 
chin; the dust rose up in one blinding 
mass, and was instantly smitten to the 
ground by rain which fell in sheets, and 
was torn into foam and smoke ere it 
touched the earth; sticks and branches 
hurtled through the air; the leaves were 
stripped from the bent trees, and went 
level in the screaming wind like a solid 
flight of green parroquets; and even in| 
the most sheltered forest tree after tree | 
came down with a crash, some torn up by | 
the roots, and others, solid and sound | 
though they might be, were smashed and | 
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splintered, and their whole crowns thrown 
yards from the shattered stumps. Our 
tents lay flat or bellying upon the ground, 
even though we were camped behind the 
dam we had raised; the slight structure 
which had been our kitchen suddenly dis- 
appeared, while pots and pans and panni- 
kins rattled and bowled along the ground, 
as we lay down praying that none of the 
flying branches might fall upon us. And 
the rain fell in floods, and in no floods of 
a figure of speech. This pandemonium 
lasted just one quarter of an hour, and 
then as suddenly as it had begun, so sud- 
denly it ceased; the black clouds flew 
past us, the sun shone out hotly in a clear 
sky, and save for the mud, the disordered 
camp, and our great tank more than three- 
quarters full, there was no sign of the 
squall which had made us fear for our 
lives, and had taught us what a tornado 
was and what it could do. But it made 
the grass grow green again for a few days, 
the grass that would be so surely needed 
ere the summer was past, for it was get- 
ting towards Christmas, and the thermon- 
eter stood higher and higher every day. 
My next home was no more than three 
miles south of our camp, but in the more 
open plains, and there I remained at easier 
work for some little time. The green- 
ness resulting from the fierce rain lasted 
but a few days, and the summer heat 
soon reduced everything save the stubborn 
box-trees to a universal brown. The paths 
and roads about us were almost axle-deep 
in dust, and the sandhills were like dry 
quicksand, threatening to engulf the labor- 
ing teams. The air for the most part was 
calm and still, but when it blew, the clouds 
of dust and sand nearly choked man and 
beast ; while here and there on the wind- 
less days fantastic whirlwinds that were 
vast and funnel-shaped stalked across the 
plain, revolving with terrific rapidity and 
loud hissing, which when seen against the 
sun first turned the blazing orb dun red, 
and then hid it for a moment and passed 
away into the distance. The air was hot 
and heavy, burning the throat and lungs 
and drying up the skin; the rays of the 
sun came back redoubled from the —_ 
ground, whose heat could be felt throug 
the sole of a man’s boot, and the earth 
was weary and panted, while the bitter 
and cloudless blue above was pitiless and 


| implacable. 


It seemed impossible that the heat 
could increase, and yet as Christmas drew 
near it grew hotter and hotter still; and 
though every day we declined, almost in 
terror, to believe that the thermometer 
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could get any higher, still every day it was 
some degrees above what it had been 
upon the yesterday. On Christmas day 
it was 115° in the shade, four days after- 
wards 120°, and on the first of the new 
year it stood at 125°, and did not alter for 
three days. ‘This was in the shade under 
a verandah, but what it was in the sun I 
did not have the courage to inquire or the 
capacity to calculate. The sky was fear- 
fully blue, with a whitish haze near the 
horizon, and the wind blew now steadily 
from the tropics ; a north wind that slowly 
passed over nearly two thousand miles of 
burning plains as it moved to the south, 
gathering warmth as it came, until it was 
like the blast of heat that comes from a 
tapped furnace when the molten metal 
runs in dazzling whiteness. The sheep 
and horses stood all day in the shade, 
with their drooping heads towards the 
tree-trunks; the fowls kept in shelter as 
well, and, like the quadrupeds, they too 
panted with open mouths and _ lolling 
tongues. The ground in the sun was as 
hot as fire, hardly to be touched with the 
hand, nor at midnight was there any per- 
ceptible alteration or remission, for even 
then metal was almost too hot to take hold 
of. Water left out in the sun for afew 
hours disappeared almost as if it had been 
boiling, and we were all ina state of per- 
spiration that was weakening to an ex- 
treme degree. Birds even were found 
dead, struck by the sun in their flight, and 
there was a sombre melancholy about 
everything ; it looked indeed as if all na- 
ture were ready to die, for hope seemed 
lost and strength exhausted. 

After the slow passing of those three 
long days the thermometer went down 
with an exasperating deliberation, first to 
120°, where it halted for a while, and then 
to 115°, at which point it remained until 
nearly the end of January, when it dropped 
quickly to 100°, which seemed pleasantly 
cool to us, and quite reasonable. It re- 
mained at that until the end of summer, 
by which time I had wandered north of 
the Murrumbidgee to the plains of the 
grey myall and dwarf box-tree. It is not 
my purpose to give a connected account 
here of my life in Australia, so I shall 
omit all my travels from the Murrum- 
bidgee River to Forbes on the Lachlan, 
thence to Burrawang, and further still to 
Mossgiel on the Willandra Billabong in 
the Back Blocks, and commence at my 
last journey to Melbourne, in which I suf- 
fered from extreme starvation. 

On leaving Mossgiel, where I had 
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| worked for six months, I was obliged to 


walk, for I had sold my horse, which in 
Albany had cost me £4735. 6d., for £13. 
To Bulligal, on the Lachlan, our nearest 
town, was nearly seventy miles; thence 
to Hay, on the Murrumbidgee, across the 
One Tree Plain, about fifty; and thence 
again over the Old Man Plain to Denili- 
quin, where I could take the railroad, not 
less than ninety — in all, two’ hundred and 
ten miles, which, even if I made no halts, 
would take me ten days’ travel. The 
prospect was not pleasant to me, as I had 
been so accustomed to riding, and, more- 
over, the roads were almost axle-deep in 
dust, while the skies rivalled those of the 
last burning Christmas which I had passed 
at Mahonga. It was a relief to find that 
there was a team going to Hay with a load 
of sheepskins, and I gladly accepted the 
driver’s offer to take me with him on con- 
dition of my helping to harness the horses 
and tocook. I had no pleasure in “ hump- 
ing my swag,” and I threw my blankets 
on his load. 

That night we camped near a tank, and 
filled all our water-bags and bottles, for 
we were to drink no more fresh water for 
three days, being forced to trust to the 
wells, which were,nauseous and brackish 
toadegree. Our camping-ground was on 
the open plain, and the mosquitoes were 
so watchful and numerous, on account of 
the near water, that I was at last obliged 
to roll myself completely up in my blan- 
kets, and there I lay, sweating and suffo- 
cating the whole night through. 

When our fresh water was at an end 
we took a new supply from a well which 
had all the bad qualities of the most evil 
spring at Gloucester (in England) and foul 
bilge-water mixed. I was forced to hold 
my nose to drink it; but, bad as it tasted, 
the heat of the day was so tremendous 
that I was obliged to have recourse to it 
at exceedingly short intervals, although 
each time it seemed worse than it was 
before. For three whole days we had no 
other, and I was beginning to think that 
life was not worth living at the price, when 
Johnstone, the driver, pointed out a little 
house, or shanty, about a mile in front of 
us, asking me if I saw it. I answered 
sulkily enough, but soon altered my tone 
when he told me that there was real fresh 
water to be had there, in a big water-hole, 
or cooliman hole, as we called it in Back 
Blocks. I walked towards it at a good 
five miles an hour pace; the last hundred 
yards I ran; and then I threw myself 
down in the mud, and resting my elbows 
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fairly in it, put my head down and drank | 
like a horse. English people would call | 
it muddy, and complain of its flavor, but | 
it was nectar to me ; the sweetest draught | 
I ever swallowed. And I swallowed a 
good deal! 

That was the last day of my suffering 
for water, but next day suffering of a kind 
was to come, which till that time I had 
never experienced. It was starvation, and 
I believe from my experience then that 
few people know what the word means 
better than I do. 

At sundown we camped right in the 
middle of the Bulligal Creeks, a network 
of streams which were either quite dry or 
running feebly with a small thread of 
water at the bottom of their deep, wide 
beds. After crossing two of them, we 
unharnessed the horses, for there was 
some grass there of a distinct green, quite 
unmistakable for old hay or chips, and the 
driver wanted to give his horses the ben- 
fit of the fresh feed. After eating supper, 
I called Johnstone’s attention to the fact 
that there was no more tucker, or food. 
That was all right, he said; to-morrow we 
should be in Bulligal. But he reckoned 
without his host, and we did zo¢ see Bulli- 
gal on the morrow. 

The spot we had chosen for our camp- 
ing-ground was pleasant enough, having 
sufficient of freshness and greenery about 
it after our sixty miles of shadowless, 
sandy journeying to make it welcome, to 
my eyes at least. The trees were no 
longer dwarf boxes, but gums of a more 
reasonable stature, and standing closely 
together they were not so dusty and full 
ofygrime as their sparse and thin conge- 
ners of the outer plains. Here, too, was 
a little water, and a few birds chattered 
and screamed among the branches. It 
did not occur to either of us that they 
were feathered barometers and foresaw a 
change in the weather, nor when I rolled 
myself in my blankets and stared at the 
stars, as I smoked my last good-night 
pipe, did I think that their sharper and 
more brilliant appearance betokened rain 
in the near future. Both of us, indeed, 
lay down in the open, disdaining the cover 
of the wagon, and expecting anything 
rather than a wet night. We easily got 
to sleep, for the mosquitoes were fortu- 
nately few, the surface of water for their 
hatching being so small. My companion 
put his head under his blanket, but I kept 
mine outside, and was consequently 





roused first, when just about midnight | 


something wet fell on my face. I started, 
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thinking that perhaps one of our horses 
was standing over me, and had dropped 
some foam as he chewed greener grass 
than he had lately been accustomed to; 
but when I raised myself upon my elbow, 
I saw that it was darker than it should be, 
that there was a lively wind blowing, and 
that the sky was covered with a dense 
mass of clouds. Before I could move, the 
deluge commenced, and ere J could bundle 
my blankets together I was wet through. 
Johnstone did not need calling, and ina 
few seconds we were crouching under the 
bed of the wagon, cursing and grumbling 
ina duet. We spread our blankets again 
and tried to get to sleep. 

The rain seemed as if it was in a hurry, 
for none had fallen for four months, and 
as if it was trying to make up for lost time. 
In half an hour we heard the rush of water 
in the creeks above the ceaseless roar of 
the rain, and then, although we seemed to 
be in a fairly high position, the water 
began to encroach upon us on all sides, 
the splashes moistened us all over, and 
by the morning we were lying in a pool of 
mud, which stuck upon our blankets in 
cakes. At daylight I rose, and putting 
one of mine round me | went out to in- 
spect the creeks, for I began to think we 
were in a “tight place,” as they say in 
America. I was right enough, for, behind 
and before us, they were running full to 
the very banks, covered with driftwood 
and foam, roaring as they rushed to the 
Lachlan. The smallest was twenty feet 
wide, and from what we had seen of them 
when they were empty, I knew that they 
must at least be twelve feet deep. The 
rain did not cease, indeed it scarcely less- 
ened in intensity, and the prospect before 
us was not encouraging, for neither horse 
nor man could ford such streams. 

It was time for breakfast, and there was 
none to be had. It rained and it was 
noon, but the dinner was as unsubstantial 
as the breakfast, and there was no hope 
of supper. I had never at that time been 
really hungry. It is true that on my jour- 
ney from Forbes to Mossgiel I had lived 
for three days on jam and pancakes, which 
began to pall on me after a few meals; 
but that was not true hunger, although | 
and my chum gorged ourselves ravenously 
on some salted mutton when we obtained 
meat at last. But now I began to starve, 
and before I saw Bulligal, 1 could have 
passed an examination on the symptoms 
and progress of that peculiarly distress 
ing complaint. 

A little after noon it almost ceased to 
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rain, but the creeks showed no sign of 
lessening, in spite of the enormous vol- 
ume of water they carried at the rate of 
three or four miles an hour. Still we 
knew that they would soon go down, if 
the rain did not continue, and we hoped 
that it would not. But the sky was still 
threatening, and it came on to rain in the 
evening as hard as ever. By this time 
we had been without food twenty-four 
hours, and I began to feel so very hollow 
and ill at ease, that I contemplated swim- 
ming the creeks. On inspecting them 
carefully, however, I came to the conclu- 
sion I was much safer where I was, and I 
went to my wet and muddy blankets to 
sleep instead of eating. 

In the morning the rain ceased for a 
while, the sun came out, and then it again 
commenced pouring. The trees about us 
looked beautiful and fresh, the grass be- 
gan to spring, and by the time I had done 
without another three meals, there was a 
pleasantly perceptible tint of verdure on 
spots which had been bare for three 
months. This second day of fasting was 
extremely painful, for I had terrible gnaw- 
ing pains in the stomach which came and 
went, returning with fresh force, which at 
times bent-me nearly double. For six 
months at least I had been accustomed to 
plentiful and regular meals, and now I 
paid an extra penalty for my former com- 
fort. I have starved since then, but not 
quite so systematically, and it is a fact 
that those who eat at uncertain intervals 
do not suffer from prolonged fasting (up 
to a certain point, that is) as much as 
those who live with clockwork regularity. 

By evening I was much worse than 
Johnstone, who, being an older and 
stronger man than myself, was more en- 
during than I, whose age was then not 
quite twenty-one. I went continually to 
the creek and filled myself with water, 
which by distending the stomach eased 
the pain ; but the relief was only temporary. 
Then I turned to tobacco and chewed that, 
and certainly it was of great assistance to 
me. I now began to think of the stories 
I had read of castaway seamen, and of 
what they had eaten, and I found out the 
falsehood of much that I had been told 
inother days. People say that a hungry 
man will eat anything eatable, however 
horrible it may be. I know that he will 
not always do so, for I actually grew dainty 
and fastidious. I went several times to 
the box in which we had kept the eata- 
bles, and on turning out everything I 
found a little piece of bread, less than 


isfied a Roman emperor. 
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two inches square. I had made a great 
discovery, I thought, but could scarcely 
make up my mind to share it with my 
companion. [I went through a severe 
struggle before I came to the conclusion 
that I ought at least to go halves. But, 
alas ! it was not only mouldy but sour, and 
when I put my teeth into it, it nearly made 
me ill. Then I offered the whole piece to 
Johnstone, but he could not eat it either. 
So I put it back into the box, visiting it 
several times in the course of the day, 
thinking that I was perhaps hungry 
enough to swallow it at last. But all my 
attempts to get it down failed, for the 
smell revolted me, and I absolutely 
loathed it. 

That night, the second without food, 
was a dreadful one. I kept on dreaming 
of gorgeous banquets, and of simpler re- 
pasts, and in my voracious dreams I| had 
a stomach capacity which would have sat- 
For however 
much I ate, I was still hungry, and hun- 
grier yet. Many times I woke, and groan- 
ing savagely, I tightened my belt in more 
and more, and fell asleep to commence 
my calenture of Lucullus anew, and with 
no more satisfaction. At Mossgiel I had 
for two months been butcher for the 
whole station, and in my dreams I re- 
newed my old occupation. I seemed to 
catch a sheep. I killed and skinned it 
eagerly, and then cooking it slightly, I 
swallowed it half-raw in huge gobbets, 
such as the Cyclops might have savored. 
But it was all vanity and emptiness, and I| 
woke again and again unsatisfied and dis- 
appointed. 

In the morning the pain had passed 
away, and though I felt ill and very weak, 
I suffered no extreme anguish. The rain 
had finally ceased in the night, and the sun 
shone out as hotly as though there had 
never been a cloud in the sky. Yet the 
creeks were much too full to attempt to 
cross, and though this was the third day 
of our fasting it had to be endured, for 
now I had not the strength toswim. John- 
stone and I rarely spoke to each other, 
and sat apart doing nothing, save when 
we went to the creek and drank. | fancy 
his sufferings: were scarcely comparable 
with my own, but he bore them with at 
least equal doggedness, and made no com- 
plaint. During this third day I got at 
times rather light-headed, perhaps partly 
from my constantly chewing tobacco, 
which at last threw me into a sort of dull 
coma, for the nicotine had a much stronger 
effect than was usual, although it did not 
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make me feel in the least ill. I had not 
smoked since the second morning, and 
had no desire for the pipe. 

I was in such astate of dreaminess, with 
so little volition, that the outside world 
seemed to havea very feeble existence for 
me. Had nothing happened to rouse me 
from this comparatively pleasurable state 
of weakness, I could have been almost 
content to die. But I certainly was not to 
die in peace. The sun, which had been 
fierce and strong all this third day, had 
hatched millions of mosquitoes, which rose 
in the evening in swarms, and hung under 
the trees in black clouds, each composed 
of tens of thousands. As long as it was 
still light they did not trouble us much, 
and their irritating pzag ping came but 
seldom, considering their numbers. But 
as the sun went down, and darkness fell 
on the earth, they seemed suddenly to 
smell us out, and came in legions and 
myriad battalions thirsting for our blood. 
They hung around us in swarms; they got 
into my ears, my eyes, and down my neck ; 
they flew up my sleeves, and and almost 
bit me into madness. Our horses stood 
and stamped and switched themselves 
with their tails, snorting to blow them out 
of their nostrils, and rushed through the 
bush, at last making a charge for the 
creek, which they swam over, running far 
out into the plain. As for me, weak as I 
was, I hunted for damp wood to build 
smoky fires to drive them away. But still 
we could not keep them off. It was as if 
they had sworn to leave no blood in us, 
and I was inno state to lose much. At 
last, in desperation, we got our blankets, 
and lying down to leeward of the fires, 
we rolled ourselves up tighter and tighter 
until we were nearly suffocated, for the 
night was terribly hot, and we were arti- 
ficiatly warmed as well. But it was in 
vain to attempt to get free of them, for 
they crawled in at every hole and corner 
of the blankets, and we fought with them 
all night until early morning. The tor- 
ment almost made me forget that I was 
hungry, and the irritation roused me to 
unnatural exertions. But at dawn wearied 
and exhausted nature could stand it no 
longer, and I fell into a dead sleep. In a 
few minutes, doubtless, I was disencum- 
bered of the blankets, and they had their 
will of me. As I did not at that time 
wear long boots, they crawled up my legs, 
and bit me in hundreds of places right to 
the knees. They got inside my shirt and 
bit me all over. Where the sun of three 
fierce summers had burnt me to a deep 
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mahogany color the bites did not swell 
and itch, but where the skin was of its 
natural whiteness I was smarting with 
countless intolerable lumps. Next day 
the irritation was so extreme that | 
scratched myself until the blood ran down 
to my ankles. It can be imagined what a 
pleasant one that fourth day of hunger 
and pain was. 

About noon Johnstone, who had been 
sounding the creeks, announced that they 
would soon be shallow enough for the 
wagon to get across. This was joyful 
news, and shortly after he waded through 
and drove up the horses. I and he lan- 
guidly harnessed them and started. We 
had not gone ten yards before the king 
bolt of the wagon broke. It was too dis- 
appointing, we did not know sufficient bad 
language to say anything strong enough 
for the occasion, and were silent. This 
accident necessitated our unloading the 
wagon, and though it was easy enough 
throwing off the bales, when we came 
to lifting the bed to get the bolt out 
it was almost too much for us. I was 
tempted to refuse to try it, but if I did, I 
should certainly have to walk into Bulliga. 
in my then state of hunger and weakness. 
Besides, it would be mean to refuse aid to 
my companion in misfortune, although I 
was pitiably feeble with the fasting, heat, 
and profuse perspiration. When we were 
at last able to reach the bolt, Johnstone 
put the two pieces into a sack, and mount- 
ing a horse, rode off to town to get anew 
one made, and to procure food. 

But I had many hours to wait yet, 
though he went away a little after noon. 
When hetwas out of sight I used my re- 
maining strength to gather a pile of wood, 
and having lighted a fire to be ready for 
cooking, I lay down and fell into a broken 
and uneasy slumber, in which my dreams 
ran still on eating, and again on eating. 
Fortunately a breeze sprang up at sun- 
down and drove the mosquitoes away, for 
if they had been as vicious and countless 
as on the previous night I believe it would 
have proved the last straw, and I should 
have taken leave of my senses, Even as 
it was, I was on the borders of feverish 
delirium, and in my dreams passed be- 
yond them. Yet although it was more 
than four days since I had put anything 
inside my lips save water and tobacco, I 
did not feel as intensely hungry as might 
be imagined. I knew well that my sensa- 
tions of lightness, hollowness, and intense 
weakness were caused by famine, yet the 
feeling of acute and eager hunger seemed 
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to have passed away. For I was in the 
chronic stage, as it were. 
had been deprived of food for much longer 
these might have returned in full or re- 
doubled force, but so far I was relieved 
physically. 1 have never in all my wan- 
derings come across a man who has abso- 
lutely fasted for so long a period as my- 
self, unless perhaps it was the “ man-eater” 
about whom I have spoken in another 
place, but some I have known who were 
three days with nothing to eat, and our 
experiences were similar on this point. 
As I have said, I slept, and at times I 
slept soundly, for although I spent some 
hours of that fearfully long evening in 
listening for the returning steps of my 
comrade’s horse, and in cursing his delay, 
when he did actually return he rode to 
the fire where I was lying, and called me 
by name before I heard him. He threw 
me down the bag, which contained, in 
addition to the new king bolt, some raw 
beef and bread. I well remembered even 
then that it was inadvisable to eat in large 
quantities, but I was so wholly*unable to 
restrain myself that I threwa steak on the 
hot wood coals, and rending a loaf with 
my hands, I crammed the bread into my 
mouth, and then devoured the steak half 
raw. If what I have read of the evil 


effects of sudden gorging in famine were 
always true, I ought to have paid some 
penalty for my folly, but as it happened, I 
took no harm from a fairly Gargantuan 


repast. For I ate like an Esquimaux or 
a Yakut Indian, and rolling myself in my 
blankets I fell into deep and undisturbed 
sleep. I had been without food for a 
hundred and six hours. 

In the morning we loaded the bales on 
the mended wagon, and as Johnstone de- 
clined to move that day, for it was Sun- 
day, and the Bulligal bridge was puritan- 
ically closed to wheel-traffic, I shook hands 
with him, and we parted. I walked into 
town, and that evening camped alone nine 
miles south of that place on the One Tree 
Plain. That was an eighteen-mile walk, 
and I think it was no mean feat for a mere 
boy to accomplish after the privations 
which I had endured. My next stage was 
twenty miles, and by noon on the day fol- 
lowing I entered Hay, a ragged, brown, 
and weary traveller. I was tired of walk- 
ing, and taking the coach across the Old 
Man Plain I reached Deniliquin by the 
next morning, and was in Melbourne early 
in the afternoon. 

Ten days afterwards I was homeward 
bound as an A. B. on board a Blackwall 
liner, MORLEY ROBERTS. 


Doubtless if I } 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP.* 
Heatu’s Court, Ottery St. Mary 
December, 1887. 
My DEAR PROFESSOR, — 


With copious eulogy in prose and rhyme 
Graven in the stone we struggle against Time, 
Alas, how feebly! but our feelings rise, 

And still we struggle when a good man dies. 


THESE well-known lines describe in a 
general way the feeling which oppressed 
me, when I| learned that you desired me 
to tell you what I could recollect of John 
Campbell Shairp, especially of his under- 
graduate days, in order that what I am to 
write might be embodied in a book to 
keep alive his memory, if it may be, and 
tell at least to this generation something 
of the remarkable man whom we have lost. 
How difficult, how all but impossible it is 
to go back nearly fifty years and give 
color and reality to scenes which have 
faded and become indistinct in the misty 
distance ; and to breathe life into charac- 
ters who, seen even “ by the habitual light 
of memory,” are now but the shadows of 
a confused dream! I have no contem- 
porary journals or memoranda of any kind 
to refer to; I know how lapse of years 
impairs accuracy, what tricks it plays with 
recollection and belief, how assertions as 
to fact are often made in perfect good 
faith but with absolutely no foundation, 
how present feelings and judgments are 
confounded with the past, so that a narra- 
tive of events is not so much a narrative 
of what the events actually were, as a 
record of the impression they make upon 
us now, and an account of what we wish 
to believe they were then. There are 
those living who if they care to read the 
following lines may probably be able to 
convict me of error or mistake ; and mak- 
ing at once the confession that they are 
very likely to be right, I will do my best 
to recall that time. 

A term or two his senior in university 
standing, I well remember the coming of 
John Campbell Shairp amongst us at 
Balliol. You will no doubt have recorded 
that he was one of that distinguished line 
of Glasgow Exhibitioners to whom Balliol 
owes so much of its reputation, a line to 
which, to mention no others, Adam Smith, 
Lockhart, Christie, Sir William Hamilton, 


* Portions of this letter will appear in a memoir of 
Principal Shairp (now nearly ready for publication) by 
Professor Knight, of St. Andrew’s, at whose desire it 
was written ; but as it is somewhat too long for publicae 
tion in that book, and as it may possibly have an inter- 
est for those who knew the principal, it is here given 
in full. —C, 
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Tait, the archbishop, and Inglis, the lord 
president, belonged. He talked broad 
Scotch —at least what seemed so to us 
Englishmen; he rejoiced in waistcoats of 
a rainbow brilliancy which dazzled all our 
eyes; he rode well and enthusiastically, 
pulled up a horse dead beat in a ploughed 
field, and leaped a iadder which two men 
were carrying across High Street because 
it obstructed his course up that academic 
stadium to, I think it was, Quarterman’s 
stables. 

To some of us this sort of thing was 
just at first startling, and even perhaps 
unpleasing. But it soon appeared how 
much of goodness, of cordial kindness, of 
high feeling, of true modesty underlay his 
slightly rollicking exterior. The unruffled 
good temper with which he bore a rude 
remark from one of us, that freshmen like 
children should be seen but not heard, not 
only made the utterer ashamed of himself, 
but laid the foundation of a lifelong friend- 
ship. And as he came to be known so 
was he by us all more and more respected 
and beloved. We joked about “old 
Shairp,” his waistcoats, his enthusiasms, 
his recitations becoming all but inarticu- 
late from his emotion, his straining to 
make us feel if we could not comprehend 
the indefinite (one of us, I remember, 
christened him the great Aorist) ; we joked, 


I say, but our jokes had no bitterness, no 
scorn, no ill-nature in them, nothing but 
kindliness and good humor on both sides ; 
they drew us closer together and were the 
subject of many a pleasant recollection in 
after years. 


But there was much more than this 
even at that time in our friend. The in- 
tellectual and religious interests prevalent 
in the place were such as to arouse and 
satisfy his best powers and instincts ; the 
influences such as were peculiarly fit to 
mould, strengthen, purify, and exalt such 
a character as his. A few months only 
before he came to Oxford, Wordsworth 
had received in the Theatre an enthusias- 
tic welcome ; a cordial, reverent homage, 
which I at least have never seen equalled ; 
and an honor which, though it has no 
doubt been often given before and since 
to men entirely unworthy of it, is yet the 
highest which the university can bestow. 
Frederick Robertson has recorded that 
the cheers in the Sheldonian Theatre, and 
the acknowledgment of them by their ob- 
ject, seemed to him out of keeping with 
the austere simplicity of the poet sage, 
and the lofty and unworldly character of 
his writings. Most of us did not think so 
then, and on reflection it seems to me that 
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we were right. Wordsworth was at that 
time at the very height of the fame which 
he ever achieved in his lifetime; he had 
got away even from the echoes of Lord 
Jeffrey’s shallow and silly mockery ; his 
renown was fulfilled; ana to many of us 
he was an object of worship and of an 
honor “on this side idolatry,” which, if it 
was but the due of him it was paid to, en- 
nobled also-those who paid it. 


We loved him so, followed him, honored him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye; 
Learned his great language, caught his clear 
accent, 
Made him our pattern to live and to dis. 


We had small patience then (I will own 
that I have none now) for the “ critical de- 
ductions,” the patronage, the measured 
praise, the superior censure of men as in- 
capable of seeing his greatness as a blind 
man of seeing colors, and who were hope- 
lessly unaware that they were the contem- 
poraries of one who had changed English 
poetry, drawn new tones (how sweet and 
how deep!) from “the still sad music of 
humanity,” and invested alike the hum- 
blest and the sublimest forms of nature 
with fresh splendor and undying beauty. 

Looking back to those days and to the 
Shairp of that time, it seems strange, but 
it is most certainly true, that he, after- 
wards one of the most powerful, the most 
enthusiastic, and withal the most reflec- 
tive and philosophical of the admirers of 
Wordsworth, was then but a half bearted 
though respectful student of the great 
poet. Remembering what I have heard 
of the literary storms which he raised by 
his book on Burns and his lectures upon 
Shelley, it is also strange, but it is also 
most certainly true, that in 1840-2 he 
placed Burns and Shelley upon a higher 
level than Wordsworth. He thought they 
had more of the divine afflatus, more 
spontaneity, more “go” (forgive the 
slang); and while he respected and ad- 
mired Wordsworth, he revelled in, per- 
haps he was intoxicated by, the magnifi- 
cent passion and energy of Burns, and the 
exquisite diction, the lovely melody, the 
magic beauty of Shelley’s verses. Again 
and again in endless but delightful dis- 
putes did we wage war on one another’s 
views, never convincing one another at 
the time, but perhaps each leading the 
other to a truer and higher appreciation of 
his friend’s favorites. 

There was a society called the Decade 
in those days (a Balliol scout, one John 
Mason, long since gone to his rest, per- 
sisted in embodying the external world’s 
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judgment on it by always calling it the 
Decayed), which I think did a good deal 
for the mental education of those of us 
who belonged to it; those of us at least 
who came from public schools where we 
were taught to construe, to say by heart, 
to write Greek and Latin verses and Greek 
and Latin prose, but where our minds 
were otherwise allowed to lie fallow and 
to grow on unclouded by thought in an 
atmosphere of serene and healthy unin- 
telligence. Who has the books of the 
Decade I do not know, and I cannot pre- 
tend, from memory, to give a list of its 
members ; but amongst them Shairp found 
when he joined it: Sir Benjamin Brodie 
(the second baronet), Deans Church, Lake, 
Stanley, Goulburn, and Bradley, Bishop 
Temple, the present master of Balliol, 
Arthur Clough, Matthew Arnold, James 
Riddell, John Seymour, Constantine 
Prichard, Theodore Walrond, Canon 
George Butler, Congreve of Wadham, 
Christie of Oriel, Scott of Trinity, Wooll- 
combe, and a number more whose names 
have faded from a memory decaying, per- 
haps, even as the club decayed. We met 
in one another’s rooms; we discussed all 
things human and divine; we thought we 
stripped things to the very bone; we be- 
lieved we dragged recondite truths into 


the light of common day and subjected 
them to the scrutiny of what we were 


pleased to call our minds. We fought, 
like Widdrington, to the very stumps of 
our intellects ; and I believe that many of 
us — I can speak for one — would gladl 
admit that many a fruitful seed of aan | 
edge, of taste, of cultivation was sown on 
those pleasant, if somewhat pugnacious, 
evenings. 

I believe they did Shairp great good. 
They forced upon him the knowledge that 
Scotland was not the world ; that Scottish 
Presbyterianism was not the only form of 
Christianity which could fill and sustain 
the heart and mind of reasonable men; 
that other hills besides those of the High- 
lands were robed in the gold ard purple 
of gorse and heather; that other lakes as 
clear reflected skies as blue; that there 
were worlds of religious, of poetical, of 
philosophical thought to which he had 
been a stranger, but which lay open to his 
intelligent and genial inquiry. At this 
time he was intensely, he was, to say the 
truth, narrowly, Scottish; nay, if one may 
dare speak of Scotland as a province, he 
Was provincial. To the end of his life he 
remained intensely Scottish; but though 
prejudices, especially political prejudices, 
grew upon him, he could never after his 
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Oxford days be truly described as narrow- 
minded. On few men did Oxford ever 
exert so distinct and so beneficent an in- 
fluence. He lived on intimate terms with 
the ablest, but what was more, with the 
best men in the university; bright days, 
happy evenings, hard work, half-jesting 
but half-serious discussions with them 
day after day opened his mind, enlarged 
his sympathies, kindled his affections, 
ripened his whole nature. It was a sim. 
ple, noble nature, which assimilated all 
that was good in its surroundings, and 
from which all that was harsh, ill-bred, im- 
pure, quietly fellaway. To the end of his 
days he generously recognized what Bal- 
lio and Oxford had done for him. In 
more than one letter he has said in terms 
that he found in his High-Church friends 
something which, though he did not intel- 
lectually agree with it, was strangely and 
specially attractive to his moral nature. I 
have no gift for reproducing those young 
men as they were when Shairp lived in 
their company; but if I had I should 
shrink from attempting either to rival or 
to supplement those beautiful and loving 
sketches of some of them which Shairp 
himself made in verses as well known as 
anything he ever wrote, and destined, I 
~~ ee to be as long remembered. That 
poem shows how he felt towards them; it 
suggests quite truly how they must have 
felt towards him, what mutual benefits he 
and they both gave and took. I remem- 
ber a half-humorous proof of the value he 
set upon them. He was talking with two 
of them when another excellent fellow 
passed by, and, smiting Shairp on his 
breast, remarked on the amazing splendor 
of his tartan waistcoat. ‘“ Now ye’ll kindly 
go,your own way,” he said; “never mind 
my waistcoat; we’re just talking of what 
ye don’t understand, and what’s more, 
never will!” 

But no notice of Shairp, no notice of any 
Oxford man of that period who took life 
seriously and gave himself the trouble to 
think, can omit that great, penetrating in- 
fluence, that waking up of the soul, that 
revelation of hopes, desires, motives, du- 
ties not of this world, not ending here 
even if they had here their beginning, 
which came to us week by week from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s, and day by day from 
the writings and the silent presence 
amongst us of that great man who still 
survives at Birmingham in venerable age, 
but with undimmed mental eye and un- 
abated force of genius, a Roman cardi- 
nal in title, but the light and guide of 
multitudes of grateful hearts outside his 
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own communion and beyond the limits of 
these small islands. No man has de- 
scribed better than Shairp (in his well- 
known essay on Keble) that wonderful 
preaching; no one has done fuller jus- 
tice than Shairp to the prose-poetry of 
Cardinal Newman. I can recollect the 
beginnings; I followed the gradual, half- 
reluctant and doubtful, yet at last hearty 
and most generous growth of his admira- 
tion. 

Cardinal Newman’s was at that time the 
only really religious teaching to which 
undergraduates were subject. A lecture 
on the Thirty-nine Articles, and a terminal 
address before the terminal Communion 
were supposed to supply them abundantly 
with any religious guiding they might 
need. The tutors, many of them, were 
not only good men, but I believe very 
good men; they merely followed the tra- 
ditions of the place. But the authorities, 
as in the case of Wesley, so in the case 
of Newman, altogether objected to any 
one else doing what they did not do 
themselves. In the rougher days of Wes- 
ley they encouraged the pelting of him 
as he went to church with mud and peb- 
bles. In our day other means were 
used; four tutors protested, six doctors 
suspended, hebdomadal boards censured, 
deans of colleges changed the Sunday 
dinner-hour so as to make the hearing of 
Newman’s sermon and a dinner in hall 
incompatible transactions. This seemed 
then, it seems now, miserably small. It 
failed, of course ; such proceedings always 
fail. The influence so fought with natu- 
rally widened and strengthened. There 
was imparted to an attendance at St. 
Mary’s that slight flavor of insubordina- 
tion which rendered such attendance at- 
tractive to many, to some at any rate, who 
might otherwise have staid away. 

In 1839 the afternoon congregation at 
St. Mary’s was fora small Oxford parish 
undoubtedly large, probably two or three 
times the whole population of the parish ; 
but by 1842 it had become as remarkable 
a congregation as I should think was ever 
gathered together to hear regularly a sin- 
gle preacher. There was scarcely a man 
of note in the university, old or young, to 
whatever school of thought he might 
belong, who did not during the last two 
or three years of Newman’s incumbency 
habitually attend the service and listen to 
the sermons. One dean certainly, who 
had changed the time of his college din- 
ner to prevent others going, constantly 
went himself; and the outward interest in 
the teaching was but one symptom of the 
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deep and abiding influence which Cardi- 
nal Newman exercised then and exercises 
now over the thoughts and lives of many 
men who perhaps never saw him, who cer- 
tainly never heard him. Of this Shairp 
was a very striking instance. He came 
under the wand of the enchanter, and 
never threw off, or wished to throw off the 
spell; to the end of his days there was no 
one with whose writings he was more 
familiar, no one who exerted a more prac- 
tical influence over his thoughts, his feel- 
ings, his whole nature. I do not mean 
that he ever became in doctrine what is 
commonly called a High Churchman. 
Newman taught principles of life and ac- 
tion rather than dogmas, though no doubt 
he himself drew his principles from what 
he believed to be dogmatic truths; and so 
it has happened in a hundred instances, of 
which Shairp is one, that men who have 
been unable to follow the cardinal to his 
dogmatic conclusions have been pene- 
trated and animated by his religious prin- 
ciples, and have lived their lives and 
striven to do their duty because of those 
principles which he was God’s instrument 
to teach them. Shairp’s loyalty to Car- 
dinal Newman ended only with his life; 
what kindled it in him and in others I can- 
not describe without danger of seeming 
to exaggerate ; how it was appreciated I 
hope the world will learn from your book 
in the cardinal’s own words. 

Whether it was under this influence I 
know not, but he entertained for a while 
the thought of taking orders in the Church 
of England. Several letters passed be- 
tween us on the subject, but there were 
obstacles not necessary to detail which he 
was on the whole disinclined to encounter, 
and, fortunately I think, the project came 
to nothing. After we left Oxford, although 
our intercourse by letter was frequent and 
unbroken, we met with one or two excep- 
tions in London only, where Shairp was 
never quite at home, nor at his best, 
though he enjoyed some of its diversions, 
especially what he called “fooling” in 
Hyde Park. For a time, possibly under 
Rugby influences, his political opinions 
were so Liberal as to be what I should call 
Radical, and they were expressed with 
characteristic force. and vehemence. He 
soon deflected from what I should call the 
true faith ; but there was nothing bitter in 
his politics ; he could not dislike a Radi- 
cal if he was a good fellow and behaved 
like a gentleman; and though I must say 
that latterly it seemed to me his Toryism 
became somewhat blind and extreme, yet 
there were plenty of other topics to discuss 
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on paper or in talk, and I believe that 
such differences never interposed the 
lightest cloud between his affection and 
the objects of it, whatever might be their 
opinions. 

Twice I met him out of London, and I 
think twice only ; once in Edinburgh, once 
in Ilona; both memorable occasions to me, 
both places the associations of which 
drew out many of the most interesting 
points in Shairp’s own character. Holy- 
rood with its memories of Queen Mary 
and Rizzio and Darnley and John Knox, 
the Castle, the Grass Market, the Parlia- 
ment House, Arthur’s Seat, St. Giles’s, 
the Flodden Wall, these things and many 
others Shairp with abundant knowledge 
and keen euthusiasm displayed to a 
friend's intelligence which was at least 
sufficiently alert to comprehend what he 
was told and to see the beauties and feel 
the interests of Walter Scott’s “own ro- 
mantic town ” when pointed out to him by 
such a guide. We had, I remember, a 
most lovely day; and the view from the 
top of Arthur’s Seat, with him to explain 
its various points, was something to re- 
member for one’s life. 

Our meeting at lona was to me more 
interesting still. We spent the best part 
of two days there; we saw as thoroughly 
as we could that venerable spot, — the col- 
lection of ruins, beautiful and striking 
indeed, grouped together on the side look- 
ing towards Mull, consecrated by a thou- 
sand memories and associations of pro- 
found and tender interest tothe Christian, 
the historian, the man of letters ; we wan- 
dered ail over the little island and rowed 
round it ina four-oar, stopping to pick up 
colored pebbles on St, Columba’s beach, 
and to watch the seals playing in the little 
inlets of bright water between the jagged 
granite reefs, thrust out into the Atlantic 
like the jaws of some vast animal, along 
which, though the day was absolutely 
still, the sea rose and fell without a break, 
with slow sighs of restless and resistless 
power, suggesting what the reefs must be 
in time of wind and storm. All this we 
enjoyed together. But Shairp was anx- 
lous to an extent which I could not follow 
to fix exactly all the spots of St. Colum- 
ba’s landing, his progress across the 
island, and where precisely he had placed 
his rude buildings, every trace of which 
It was certain had long since been obliter- 
ated by the ruins of the beautiful pointed 
architecture which nowremain. The area 
containing all the buildings is not, I sup- 
pose, much larger than twice Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields; and when you stand on the 
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top of the granite boulder, some hundred 
feet above the sea, said to be the highest 
spot in Iona, you no doubt must look 
upon every inch of ground on which St. 
Columba built, and probably stand on 
the spot from which he often preached, 
and from which, it is said, he last looked 
upon the settlement which he had founded. 
But whether a particular building stood 
a hundred feet this way or a hundred feet 
that ; which of two or three little rills that 
find their way into the sea at short dis- 
tance from each other flowed by St. Co- 
lumba’s hut,— questions such as these, 
which seem of very small importance, ex- 
cited all the energies of Shairp’s investi- 
gating powers; and he was manifestly 
disappointed that I failed properly to 
appreciate the cogent arguments which a 
spit of sand or a pool in a rill afforded in 
these grave controversies. The evening 
we passed in company with a delightful 
young Scottish clergyman, a school-in- 
spector, who maintained, greatly to 
Shairp’s discomposure, the wisdom and 
the value of teaching English in all the 
Highland schools, and discouraging 
Gaelic. He showed how it weighted the 
young boys and girls in the race of life 
to speak and think in a tongue unintelli- 
gible to the great mass of their fellow- 
countrymen. Shairp grew eloquent on 
the duty of keeping up the ancient, noble, 
imaginative, poetical language, the lan- 
guage of their ancestors, which had, he 
said, so marked an effect on the charac- 
ters of those who spoke it. The young 
clergyman, I remember, very much sur- 
prised me by meeting this sort of argu- 
ment by the statement that, at least in the 
islands, and in many parts of the western 
Highlands, the Gaelic was not old ; that it 
was as much an exotic as English would 
be now; that it was, in fact, but about a 
hundred and fifty years old, before which 
time the people of those parts all spoke 
Norse. I do not know whether the 
statement was as new to Shairp as it was 
to me; still less do I know if it was his- 
torically correct, though I have no rea- 
son to doubt it; but I remember being 
amused to see that for the time at least 
it silenced Shairp, and appeared to have 
much more weight with him than the 
practical considerations which had been 
urged upon him with so much force. 

We went back from Oban to the Tros- 
sachs by the Highland railway, and he 
made our journey delightful by many a 
reminiscence of the Bruce and the Bread- 
albane Campbells as we passed this spot 
or that; never ceasing ail the while to pro- 
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test against the railway altogether, chiefly 
because a very tender passage of his life 
had been spent at or near Tyndrum; and 
that then he had seen eagles and other 
wild and noble creatures and sights of 
nature which the railway had banished. 
We parted (I think) at Stirling, and except 
for one or two short visits in London, the 
last one when his health was manifestly 
failing, 1 never saw him more. 

But he was aman whom no one he hon- 
ored with his friendship could possibly 
forget. His letters, which though not 
frequent, were yet constant and always 
full of thought and striking language, his 
books, his poetry ; these things kept alive 
in his friends’ hearts their absent and be- 
loved companion. Above, however, and 
beyond all this was the character of the 
man, the man himself; more poetical than 
his poetry, more affectionate than his 
letters ; fuller of charm, weightier in in- 
fluence than even his best and ablest writ- 
ings. Others must estimate his poetry 


and his criticism: for me there abides, 
and will abide while I live and have my 
mind, the image of the man himself, his 
outward aspect, “his solemn yet spark- 
ling eyes, his open and thoughtful fore- 
head, a head of virginal floridness which 
might be distinguished even among grey 


hairs, and the traces of meditation and 
labor,” which Manzoni attributes to Car- 
dinal Federigo Borromeo in the “ Pro- 
messi Sposi;” he himself as simple as a 
child, open to every tender and generous 
impulse, high-minded and pure-thoughted, 
yet full of harmless funand playful humor, 
a steadfast friend, whose life was a charm 
to us, and whose death was “like a disen- 
chantment,” Faithfully yours, 
COLERIDGE. 


*From Nature. 
THE WHITE RACE OF PALESTINE. 


ON the occasion of my first visit to Pal- 
estine I was struck by the number of blue- 
eyed, fair-haired children whom I met with 
in the towns and villages, more especially 
in the mountainous parts of the country. 
At the time I supposed them to be the 
descendants of the Crusaders or of the 
other natives of northern Europe, who 
found their way to the Holy Land during 
the Middle Ages. But a new light has 
recently been thrown on the matter by the 
ethnological observations made by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie in Egypt. 

The winter before last Mr. Petrie was 
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commissioned by the British Association 
to take casts and photographs of the eth- 
nological types represented on the Egyp- 
tian monuments,:and to note, wherever it 
was possible, the color of the skin, eyes, 
and hair. It was not the first time, how- 
ever, that notes of the kind had been 
taken. Some years ago, Osborn, a care- 
ful observer, had noticed that in the sculp- 
tures of Ramses II. at Abu-Simbel “the 
Shasu of Kanana” were ‘depicted with 
blue eyes, and red hair, eyebrows, and 
beard, and the Amaur with “ the eyes blue, 
the eyebrows and beard red.” As “the 
Shasu of Kanana” lived a little to the 
south of Hebron, while the Amaur are the 
Amorites of the Old Testament, it was 
clear that a population existed in Pales- 
tine in the fourteenth century before our 
era which had all the characteristics of 
the white race. 

Mr. Petrie’s observations have abun- 
dantly verified this conclusion. He finds 
that, on the walls of a Theban tomb, the 
chief of Kadesh on the Crontes is painted 
with a white skin, and light red-brown 
hair. Kadesh was the southern capital of 
the Hittites, after their invasion of Syria, 
but the Egyptian inscriptions describe it 
as being “in the land of Amaur;” and 
that its chief must have been an Amorite 
is shown by the fact that the Hittites are 
depicted with yellow or orange skins, 
their hair being black, and their eyes dark. 

The physiognomy of the Hittites and 
Amorites, moreover, differed widely. The 
Egyptian artists agree with the native 
Hittite monuments in representing the 
former with ugly protrusive profile, and 
Mongoloid features, the hair being ar- 
ranged at the back of the head in a sort of 
“ pig-tail.” The Amaur or Amorites, on 
the other hand, are a handsome people, 
tall, and dolichocephalic, with large, sub- 
aquiline noses, and a short pointed beard 
at the end of the chin. The defenders of 
“the fort of Amaur” are represented as 
having been burnt a light pink-red by the 
action of the sun. Otherwise the skin is 
white or “sallow.” 

We learn, then, from the ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt thata portion of Palestine 
was occupied by a white race before its 
conquest by the Israelites. And they 
further inform us that this white race 
continued to exist in the country after the 
conquest. The physical characteristics 
of the captives taken by Shishak in the 
time of Rehoboam from the cities of Judah 
have Amorite and not Jewish features. 
There is nothing in common between 
them and the tribute-bearers of Jehu, who 
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are depicted on the black obelisk from 
Nimroud, now in the British Museum, 
with faces of a most typically Jewish cast. 
In the tenth century before our era, con- 
sequently, the bulk of the population in 
the southern part of Judzea must have 
been of Amorite origin. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, if we find 
traces of the same population still surviv- 
ing in Palestine. There is no need of 
explaining their existence by a theory of 
their descent from the Crusaders. The 
survival of the ancient white race of Pal- 
estine is parallel to the survival of the 
ancient white race of northern Africa, 
now generally known among French 
writers under the name of Kabyles. The 
Kabyles were at one time imagined to be 
the descendants of the Vandals, but we 
now know that they have inhabited the 
southern coast of the Mediterranean since 
the later neolithic age. They are the 
Libyans of antiquity, represented on the 
Egyptian monuments, like the Amorites, 
with white skins, blue eyes, and dolicho- 
cephalic skulls, and similarly described 
by classical writers. They extended into 
Teneriffe and the Canary Islands, and 
their long-headed skulls have been disin- 
terred from the dolmens of northern 
Africa. 

To the traveller who sees them for the 
first time the Kabyles offer a striking ap- 
pearance. Their clear white skins, cov- 
ered with freckles, their blue eyes and 
light hair, remind him of the so-called 
“red Kelts” he has met with in an Irish 
village. They bear a high reputation for 
physical courage and love of indepen- 
dence, though at the same time they seem 
to be an orderly people. But they have 
two characteristics which they share with 
the white race of northern Europe. They 
are mountaineers, the climate of the Afri- 
can plains being apparently too hot for 
them, and they are distinguished by their 
tall stature. 

These were equally the characteristics 
of the Amorites of ancient Palestine. 
The Jews declared that their “ height was 
like the height of the cedar,” the Semitic 
tribes by the side of them seeming to be 
but “grasshoppers,” and the iron couch 
of Og, the Amorite king of Bashan, pre- 
served at Rabbath, afterwards the capital 
of Ammon, excited the wonder of later 
generations on account of its size. 

The Amorites also occupied the whole 
of the mountainous district of Syria and 
Palestine from the neighborhood of Ka- 
desh in the north to the desert southward 
of Judah, and on the eastern side of the 
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Jordan they founded the two kingdoms of 
Bashan and Heshbon. In the mountains 
of, Moab and Seir they formed the abori- 
ginal population, partially dispossessed by 
the Semitic tribes of Moab, Ammon, and 
Edom, and the name of Horite under 
which they went in Edom is best ex- 
plained as meaning “ white,” in contradis- 
tinction to the Semitic Edomite or “ red 
man.” A passage in the Pentateuch 
(Numbers xiii. 29) expressly states that 
along with the Hittites and Jebusites they 
inhabited the mountainous region, while 
the Canaanites dwelt on the coast and the 
valley of the Jordan. That Jebusite simply 
means a cross between Hittite and Amo- 
rite is clear from the statement of Ezekiel 
(xvi. 3, 4, 5) that Jerusalem, whose old 
name of Jebus gave rise to that of Jebus- 
ite, was born of a Hittite mother and an 
Amorite father. The Egyptian monu- 
ments bear witness to the same “ inter- 
locking ” of Hittite and Amorite. 

There is yet a third characteristic which 
has been ascribed to the white race of 
northern Europe. It has been brought 
into close connection with the dolmens 
which cover so large a part of its territory. 
Faidherbe and others have traced a con- 
tinuous line of dolmens of similar con- 
struction along the northern coast of Af- 
rica, through Spain, Portugal, and France, 
into the British Isles. No one, indeed, 
who has examined the famous dolmens of 
Roknia, in Algeria, can fail to be struck 
by their resemblance to the sepulchral 
cromlechs of our own country. If they 
are really due to the genius and influence 
of a single race, it would seem that the 
race moved from north to south, since the 
objects found in the dolmens of the south 
of France betray a more advanced stage 
of culture than those found-in the north. 

The chief objection hitherto raised 
against ascribing these dolmens to the 
white race with whom they are associated 
has been that similar megalithic monu- 
ments exist in Palestine. Over seven 
hundred have been discovered in Moab 
on the eastern side of the Jordan. Major 
Conder has drawn attention to others in 
the basaltic region in the neighborhood of 
the ancient Dan, and though none have 
as yet been observed in Judah, this is 
probably due to the fact that the attention 
of travellers has not been called to them. 
I have myself come across a fine specimen 
on a hill to the south of Jenin which had 
been overlooked by the Palestine Survey, 
and that megalithic structures once ex- 
isted in Judah is evident from the occur- 
rence in the Old Testament of names like 
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Gilgal or “stone-circle,” and Ai or cairn 
(Joshua viii. 29). It will be noticed that 
they are especially plentiful on the eastern 
side of the Jordan, where the two chief 
Amorite kingdoms once flourished. Just 
as the dolmens of northern Africa were 
the burial-places of the ancestors of the 
Kabyles, so tradition affirmed that the 
Amorite king of Ai had been buried be- 
neath a cairn of stones. 





THE WHITE RACE OF PALESTINE. 


The discovery that the Amorites of Pal- 
estine were racially allied to the ancient 
Libyans opens up ethnological and arche- 
ological questions of considerable inter- 
est. These cannot be touched upon here, 
but must be reserved for a future occa- 
sion. It is sufficient for the present to 
have drawn attention to a new and curi- 
ous ethnological fact. 

A. H. SAYCE, 





DEATH OF ‘‘QUEEN EsTHER.’’ — Esther 
Jezreel, the leader of the New and Latter 
House of Israel, died at her seat, The Wood- 
lands, Chatham, on Saturday, June 30, after 
twelve days’ illness. She was known to her 
followers as *‘ Queen Esther, the Mother of 
Israel.’’ Among ‘‘ the faithful’ the greatest 
consternation prevails, and they have tried in 
vain to prevent the fact coming to the knowl- 
edge of the ‘‘ Gentiles,’’ as they term the pub- 
lic. The doctrine of this curious body is that 
they are an elect people, who are to be pre- 
served from the grave and corruption. It is 
their mission to collect together ‘‘the rem- 
nant,’’ in various parts of the world, of the 
people of Israel, who are never to see death; 
and when the ingathering is complete they are 
to live for a thousand years with Christ upon 
earth, which is to be converted into heaven. 
This strange sect was founded in 1875 by 
James White, a private in a foot regiment, 
who assumed the name of James Jershom 
Jezreel, alias ‘*The Stranger,’’ alias ‘* The 
Messenger,”’ alias ‘* James, the Man of God.”’ 
He claimed to be a divine instrument, pos- 
sessing supernatural gifts and powers; in fact, 
that he was the heaven-sent successor to John 
Wroe, the founder of the ‘‘ Christian Israel- 
ites,’? who died about forty yeaws ago. He 
supported his pretensions by issuing a book 
called ‘‘ The Flying Roll’? —a strange jum- 
ble, which has been described as a mixture of 
the prophecies of Ezekiel and the history of 
John Gii.in. It is still gravely asserted that 
this is the identical ‘‘ flying roll’? spoken of 
by the prophet Zachariah. Jezreel’s initials, 
‘© J. J. J.,’? were supposed to signify ‘‘ James ”’ 
(himself), ‘¢John’’ (Wroe), and ‘‘ Joanna”’ 
(Southcott). Messengers were sent to the 
believers in John Wroe at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
a comparatively smail but wealthy church; 
but they declined to recognize Jezreel, and 
burned his theological text-book, ‘‘ The Flying 
Roll.’? Large numbers of people, however, 
in Germany, the United States, Australia, 
and various parts of England and Scotland, 
saw in Jezreel the divine messenger for whom 
they had been waiting and watching for years ; 





and from that time money flowed into Jezreel’s 
coffers at Chatham in a continuous stream. 
An ‘‘international training college’’ for Is- 
rael’s children was founded; preachers were 
sent out to proclaim that the end of ail things 
was at hand, ‘‘the eleventh hour of the third 
and last watch’? having commenced; and 
preparations were made for the building of an 
immense temple upon Chatham Hill for the 
accommodation of the ‘‘ 144,000 of the Apoca- 
lypse,’’ as they were gathered together. Va- 
rious shops and businesses were also opened, 
one of Jezreel’s ideas being that the house of 
Israel should be a commonwealth in which all 
things should be in common. Jezreel died 
before the work of building the temple on 
Chatham Hill was commenced; but his widow 
and successor took up the project with great 
energy, and building operations were sus- 
pended only a few weeks ago. The immense 
square structure, which is almost as strong as 
a fortress, and contains sufficient ironwork to 
build a bridge, is a conspicuous landmark, 
and can be seen for miles around. Mrs. Jez- 
reel cultivated an air of reserve and mystery. 
She was but thirty years of age. When only 
eighteen she undertook a preaching tour in 
the Unted States. She was the daughter of 
poor but respectable parents, who still live at 
Chatham. Before her marriage with White, 
the ex-soldier, alias Jezreel, her name was 
Clarissa Rogers; but after that she was known 
as Esther Jezreel. She loved to call herself 
the ‘‘servant’’ of the ‘‘ House of Israel; ”’ 
but those who saw ‘‘ Queen Esther ’’ on horse- 
back, or, elegantly attired, driving about in a 
handsomely appointed carriage, with a pair 
of spirited horses and liveried groom, hesi- 
tated to accept this description literally. Of 
late Mrs. Jezreel had set up a printing-press, 
and begun to edit some publications in the in- 
terest of her sect. The saddest feature in 
connection with this delusion is the ruin it has 
brought upon many families, many persons 
having poured their all into the treasury at 
Chatham, and having been compelled, on 
realizing the delusion, to begin life over again. 
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‘i 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 
met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages. each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historieal, and Political’ Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign. Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. : 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. ‘ 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPviInNnizrons. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this i publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it_as the most marvel- 
leus publication of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 


yo by any other publication of its kind, and. 


s in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast.of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. !t main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . rand repository of the 
literature of the age.’? — New - Fork Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives, . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, quo" > or religion, that cannot be 
found init . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time." — The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes It. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LivinG AGE ts to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry. art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers Sppeer in itin their 
best moods. , The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodica! domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“ ‘the American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of mouthiies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

W, : premost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New- York 
or 


ns of the age. . Noinduce-. 


“ There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LivinG AGs. All branches of weaver activity 
are represented in It. . In regen | its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the. men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new. always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keepin 
up with the current of English literature.” — Episcopa 
Recorder, Philadelphia 

“It stands unrivalled. collecting the best nee 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘Ihe ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — Tie Pres- 
byterran, Philadelphia. 

« It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a «dry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

It ls edited with great skill and care, and Its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ty rivais.””— Albany Argus. 

“ Foragreat deal of good literature for a little money 
THE Livine AGE leads the periodicais. . It occupiesa 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. : 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.” — 7he Advance, 
Chicago. ; 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Clicagu Evening Journal. 

*« At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. . 

“It has been ourliterary companion for pi ears, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum — histori- 
cal, scientific. philosophical, philological. and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnatt. 

* It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Ciris- 
tran Advocate, Pittsburg. . , 

“It is unequalled.".\— North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

“ It isabsolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a ycar, free of postage. 
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(* Possessed of Litrety’s LivinG AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself tn command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, Taz Lrvina AGE and any one of ‘the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Taz Lrvine AGE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO.. 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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She Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This m ine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, o! 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
Inca AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise jedquent is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and le 
also solid and permanently use ts 
rivals it pursues its way tranquil! iy. 
We do not know where to look 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four la volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presen’ as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

* The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. 

.. Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 

ines and reviews of the duy, culled 
ination and judgment that is most 
8 one of the most interesting and val- 
wable publications of the times. It is a complete 
Mbrary in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to w better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 











The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choleer Hbrary 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acz.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says: — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said 
that Tne Livine AGe leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here, 


and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 
The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
at, | we could get but one magazine, we would get 


The Christian Advocate, New York paue? = 
“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 
The Observer, St. Lowis, Mo., says: — . 
“It is certainly the most valustle wevaiy pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 
“It is simply invaluable, eo | to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“its es teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stam upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much Ly nf ‘ood 
seating Seas for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Livinc Acz, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says :— 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venice: | means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tue Living Ace proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
— 28 with them is be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livine Ags. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“Ifa man were to read Tue Livine AGF regularly, 
and read my Ft he would be well informed on 
ail prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The ABany fe go says: — 

“ It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

o ‘As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette cay ~ itis 

“Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as tie years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetuai temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature = sifted and brought before 
him iy a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 

ors of Tug Livine Ags is not worth knowing. 


The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Jowa, says: — 
“ It has no rival. and if but one magazin 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supere! tion to 
say a word in praise of Tux Livine Ack; but it Is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
Thou Ws tarleresent were variegated and mst 
tho ts earlier contents were va 
exce ent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

tt The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt v8 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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